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THE FOUR BOOKS ON FILIAL PIETY. 


| the Ta-hioh, Chung-yung and Lun-yu, there are only a few 

detached sentences on the subject, which are collected in the 
“Digest of the doctrines of Confucius” pages 79-82. I shall, there- 
fore, not repeat them here, but simply make a few remarks thereon. 

Confucius, being asked about filial piety, gave four different 
answers, fitted to the circumstances of the questioners, Anal. 11. 5, ff. 
(See Morrison’s Dictionary, p. 722, ff.) The first $& 3 ‘No disre- 
gard!” Confucius himself explains, that propriety must be observed 
to the living and dead parents. The sacrifices to the dead are also 
mentioned here. The second answer requires from the son noé to give 
anxiety to his parents by any unreasonable conduct. The third lays stress 
on reverence, as mere support treats the parents like dogs and horses. * 
Fourth, everything must be done cheerfully. On Remonstrating some 
advice is given, the three years mourning is inculeated; proper 
obsequies and sacrifices to the dead are regarded as very important 
duties. All these points have been treated already. We see at the 


* Norre.—The correct translation is: the filial piety of now-a-days means the support 
of one’s parents, which they also do to dogs and horses; if reverence is wanting, 
what difference is there ? Dr. Legge prefers to translate, ‘‘ But dogs and horses 
likewise are able to do ‘something in the of way support.’”—Where in the world 
do any dogs, etc., support their old ones ? 
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same time that the germs of all doctrines connected with filial piety 
are already contained in the Lun-yu. On the other hand, by reading 
the sentences in the Lun-yu, together with all the commentaries, we 
should never come to a full understanding of their importance. The 
Canon of Filial Piety and Tsang Tsz’s work shed a full. light on them, 
and reveal at once the central position of this doctrine in the Morals 
of Confucianism. Careful comparison of all Chinese literature, from 
the very beginning down to the time of the Han dynasty is however, 
indispensable to bring us to a full understanding of the tenets of the 
primitive or original Confucianism. 


MENCIUS, 


The doctrines of Mencius are more developed then those of 
Confucius. The Master calls filial piety and brotherly conduct the 
basis of humanity. Anal. 1. 2, {¢ &% Ak. Mencius says, 1v a xxvit. 
12 @ & ME 4&, the reality of humanity consists in serving 
the relatives, or via xv. 3, 3 3% {6 ay, attachment to the relatives 
is humanity. From these tenets it follows as a matter of courso that, 
1215, FE i HH BF 4; there has never been a humane 
man who neglected his relatives. In vr b 1. 1, 2: dissatisfaction, 
#8, with the faults of the parent is explained from a motive of attach- 
ment, and called humanity. 

It is said in vi b xxiv. 2, FLY RPAFMH....RAB 
1% 5, ZF A BW tr , humanity between father and son. ...is 
appointment (destiny), and has nature (Wesens natur); the superior 
man will not call it destiny. That means, humanity is practised from 
one’s own free impulse, and to increasing perfection. This, of course, 
can only be said of the relation between the son in his maturity 
and his father. In such sense all the quotations above must be 
understood. Mencius seems consciously to avoid the character #, 
which denotes the morality of the natural relation between father and 
and son, but {¢ indicates the morality of the relation determined by 
ones own free choice, or a voluntary obligation. 

Later writers have had much difficulty about the relation of 
filial piety to humanity. Wu Si-ho % WF jf, in his essay He PY FH 
JE FR, is dissatisfied with the explanation of (& Z Aas FH EZ H4, 
and also that # is not included in the cardinal branches of the 
original (typical) nature PE; for in the E-king only {& # and #@ are 
asserted to be such, to which Mencius adds ##. It is properly pointed 
out that filial piety and brotherly conduct are called the foundation 
of £6, but never is the latter said to be the origin of # and H. The 
natural conclusion thence is that the two virtues, filial piety and 
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brotherly love produce humanity.* From the % j& % is quoted 
that 7s stands in the same relation to {¢ as the heart does to the 
limbs, and the root to the branches and leaves. The explanation in 
accordance with this would be AX=4#h, root, and B= fF, (not—FF 
to make,) filial piety and brotherly behaviour form the vital part of 
humanity. 

Ching Ssz f% -— well says “& is nature (PE), # is practice 
( FA); there are, however, gradations in the Fj. Attachment to our 
parents is the root, humanity towards the people is the stem, and love 
of things forms the branches and leaves, so that in the practice of 
humanity filial piety and brotherly behaviour are fundamental.” 

We see that the difficulty arises from an ambiguity in the use of 
the word {£. The Chinese themselves distinguish sometimes between 
{= #, when humanity in distinction from righteousness is taken as 
the individual virtue, and {2 &, humane treatment of the people, 
where it is the social virtue. Of the latter, filial piety may be called 
the root, but not of the former. It is remarkable that Confucius never 
praises a man as {¢, but several individuals as #; which indicates 
that he considered { far superior to #, and this is the case with 
Mencius, and in the other Classics. 

We find the same confusion in regard to the definition of the 
relation between f§, virtue in the abstract, and #. Filial piety is 
said to be the basis or root of virtue, # ff Z AX (Canon of Fil. P.) 
or the beginning thereof, #4 (Kwoh-yu). But # is one virtue, and 
virtue is not a part of #. Virtue f# has its foundation in tao 3%, 
truth, and appears in a four or fivefold form as humanity, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom (conscion) and faith. Though it is shown that 
true filial piety exhibits all these Cardinal virtues, yet the Chinese 
fail to appropriate the fact and generalize it, as it must be true of 
every other virtue. 

There remains yet another difficulty not touched by the Chinese. 
# is the virtue, expressive of the appropriate conduct of an inferior 
towards a superior of the rank of parent and prince, {¢ on the con- 
trary of a superior towards an inferior. From this fact it seems 
impossible that # is the root of f=. The only satisfactory solution is 
what I have already indicated, that # refers to the natural obligation, 
and {¢ to the roluntary. As our will only gradually and slowly de- 
velopes, the natural obligation forms its basis till in maturé age the 
free determination takes its place, and this is virtue if it appears in the 





* Note.—The production of all things by heaven and earth is, however, also called ; 
one may then ask where they have their parents and elder brother, if filial piety 
and brotherly behaviour are the necessary basis of f:. 
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form of humanity. In such away an escape would also be effected 
from another difficulty connected with the above mentioned relation 
of # to #. Filial piety is somewhat hesitatingly called nature by 
early writers. The assertion of the Sung philosophers, that it is not, 
offends the feelings of many modern Confucianists, Mau Si-ho included 
(see Si-ho’s Works, Vol. 39, L, 4). In my remark on the Canon of 
Fil. P. 1x. 2, the difficulty is solved satisfactorily. We return now 
t> Mencius. 

Five habits are mentioned rv b, xxx. 2, as considered unfilial by 
the common consent of the people, ft @ Fy ig A 4B #4 Hh; they 
are—l, laziness #¥ H PY 3%; 2, gambling and drinking fH FE HF 
& i; 3, covetousness and selfish attachment to wife and children 
AF Fe  #. 3 +; 4, following the passions of the eyes and ears 
#€ A. B 2 $; 5, fondness for bravery and fighting 4F 3 ig WR. 
It is remarkable that a selfish attachment to wife and children, with- 
out attending to the support of the parents, is said to be marked as 
unfilial conduct by public opinion. A man has consequently ¢o leave 
wife and children, and cleave to his parents. Mencius relates the story 
of Chang, who divorced his wife and drove away his children because 
he himself suffered the resentment of his father. As the son was no 
longer allowed to serve his father, he did not dare to accept services 
from his wife and children. That in this way the innocent wife was 
bereaved of her husband, and the children of their father, Mencius 
did not think about. We have in this story one of the wroneG Pornts 
of the teachings of Mencius. We must, however, remember that this 
doctrine was not invented by Mencius, but was the common moral 
view of his time as stated above. 

That preservation of one’s own body is the sine gua non of a son’s 
service to his parents, Mencius teaches, 1v a xrx, as expressly as we 
have found if in Tsang Tsz’s writings. Tsang is put forth as an 
example of how the son’s service has to meet the very wishes of the 
parents, v. 8,4. His ideal of filial piety Mencius recognizes in the 
Emperor Shun, to whose history reference is frequently made. His 
great attachment to his parents and his longing for loving intercourse 
with them is praised, v a 1 1-5, but especially that he succeded in 
changing the evil propensities of his parents rv a xxvit. 1, 2. His 
behaviour to his parents was as a son’s even when he was emperor, 
v. a iv. 1-4. Mencius also requires fulfilment of filial duties towards 
deceased parents, he says, 1v. b x11, “attention to the living (parents) 
is not sufficient to be counted the great thing. It is only in the 
performing their obsequies when dead, that we have what can be 
considered the great thing.” The inculcation of such duties may seem 
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strange to us, but Mencius and other Confucianists will be somewhat 
justified if we consider the time they lived in. That Mencius had to 
teach in such a way about the burial of parents shows that the 
prevailing practice was different from what Mencius thought to 
be proper. (See Licius, Ry $, v. 9, vir. 6. b, 1. 5, and Mencius 
11. av. 4.) But Mencius goes too far when he requires two coffins 
each of seven inches thickness 11. b vit. 2, ff. The sacrifices are also 
mentioned 111. a 11. 2, and three years’ mourning, VII @ XXXIXx. 

Of the son’s remonstrating with his father, Mencius does not 
speak, though he recommends Shun’s passive resistance to the wicked- 
ness of his parents; the word # he only uses of the ministers remons- 
trating with his prince. Mencius even gives a warning against the 
son’s doing such a thing 1v. b xxx. 4, & % J RZ 3H wh, “To urge 
one another to what is good by reproofs is the way of friends. But 
such urging between father and son is the greatest injury to the kind- 
ness which should prevail between them” @  ¥% 3 kK BZ Te #.- 
Though these words are not in contradiction to Tsang Tsz, yet we feel 
a want of vigour on the part of Mencius, in that he does not urge the 
negative side of remonstrating. Mencius leaves the son in a very help- 
less condition in the hands of immoral parents. 1v. a xvitt, the same 
argument above given against remonstrating is used against a father’s 
teaching his son, as reproofs would lead to alienation, than which 
nothing is more inauspicious. 

We have reserved the most characteristic feature of Mencius’ 
teachings on filial piety till now, as we must dwell on it a little longer. 
Iv. axxvi. 1, Mencius says “There are three things which are unfilial, 
and to have no posterity is the greatest of them.” EFAOAXBA 
= # #& BA. The commentary says that in the rites ff #§ (1 could 
not find the quotation in the three Li) the three unfilial things are 
said to be, Bij %& Hh 7 FB BLA. RE by a flattering mind and crooked 
subservience to involve the relatives in unrighteousness; 9 HR 
A BB Wk {£ though the family is poor, and the relatives are old, not 
to take office for the sake of an income; and A 3s SF #4 Fe fill IC 
not to marry and to have no children, so that the sacrifices to the 
ancestors are broken off. We sce that the continuance of the sacrifices 
for the deceased is regarded by Mencius as the most important duty 
on earth. He does not say why it is so, Mencius takes the current 
belief of the Confucianists without commenting upon it. 

Mencius spoke this sentence to justify Shun for his marrying, 
without asking the consent of his parents, tv. a xxv1. 2, comp. v. a If. 
It appears from this that a young man enters into marriage, not for his 
own welfare, but for the profit and happiness of his ancestors and 
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parents. If Mencius had said only so much, we should not make any 
objection. To enter into marriage may be regarded as a sacred duty 
to those who have given life to us. But Mencius does not say 
“marriage,” but “offspring.” There is the fatal mistake which has 
been productive of many social evils. Offspring is the aim or, we may 
say, the end, the moral duty, and matrimony is only the means to this 
required end. If the means will not answer the purpose, it has to be 
discarded and another chosen ; a marriage without children is invalid ; 
the wife without children can be divorced. Matrimony cannot be 
regarded in the ideal sense of the most affectionate union of two 
individuals of different sexes to be one body and one soul ; but if there 
is no male offspring other wives are taken in any number in addition 
to the first. Polygamy is sanctified by Mencius’ authority with this 
one sentence. 

We can only regret that Mencius did not defend Shun in another 
way and on better ground. He might have urged the moral principle 
of matrimony which no human authority can prohibit, he could have 
pointed to the right of the individual after the attainment of mature 
age to have his own choice, or to the will and authority of the emperor 
who gave his two daughters to Shun; but to Mencius marriage is 
neither a religious, nor a political, nor (in the abstract sense) a moral 
institution, but a mere family affair; though a moral duty, yet not 
separated from one’s own line of descent, which line has only to be 
made to continne. But why could the line not have been continued 
in the given case by Tsiang, the younger brother of Shun? This may 
even have been the wish of the parents. The stories of Shun, told by 
Mencius, are, besides, critically attacked by # 3 HE Su Tung-po, and 
by others, for several reasons. There are certainly mythical elements 
connected with the life of Shun, if indeed all his life is not a myth. 
The different views on the life of Shun will, however, not effect the 
moral maxims of Mencius. Mencius has, in this short sentence, 
pronounced the consequence of the orthodox view of his time; the 
stress laid on the importance of the sacrifices for the deceased require 
a continuous line of descendants, and as descendents are thus indis- 
pensable, to procure them is the natural duty. 

There are some difficulties from a Chinese point of view to be 
mentioned against the dogma of Mencius {fj #, P*ch-e and gx x, 
Shuh-ts'e died without leaving sons to continue the sacrifices; yet 
they are praised by Confucius, Anal. xvi. 12, and called Saints 
by Mencius, v b 1. 1, virb xv. T'e-pih # {§, the uncle of king 
Wan, is praised as of highest virtue 32 ff, Anal. virr 1, because he 
retired with his second brother among the barbarous tribes of Woo RR, 
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and left their youngest brother in possession of the state, according to 
their father’s plan. T*x-pih seems to have had no offspring, as his 
second brother succeeded him in the government of Wu. There have 
been some of the ruling emperors of China without sons, though they 
have done everything in human power to get them. Cheng Ti RR 
of the Han, 32-7 B.c., Jen Tsung {© = of the Sung, 1023-1063 a.p., 
Wu Tsung {i 4 of the Ming 1506-1521 a.p. Among the common 
people, there are of course always numbers of married couples without 
the desired male offspring. Mencius himself mentions 1. b . 3, that 
king Wan made special provision for the old and childless 7%. 


— > 





THE FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
By. Rev. A. B. Hutcuinson. 


(Continued from Page 260). 


UKE Gace asked of Confucius saying, permit me to enquire into the 
way of selecting men. Confucius replied saying, For business, 
engage men fitted for the office [engage for office each according to his 
several ability]. Do not choose the hasty; do not choose the insincere ; 
insincere in that they reply falsely not being cautious (about truth); do 
not choose the voluble. The hasty (in speech) are covetous [the hasty 
cannot eat (follow) their words therefore they are covetous]; the 
insincere are in confusion ; the voluble are deceptive [given to impose 
upon and cheat others]. For the bow must be (first) well tempered, 
and then we must seek strength in it. A horse must be first well 
trained, then we seek his good points. So the scholar must first be 
sincere and then we may enquire as to his wisdom. Ability without 
sincerity, although equal to many things, may be compared to wolves, 
which it is not good to approach. [i.e., a man without wisdom, if his 
nature be sincere will not do much mischief; but if he be insincere 
and untrustworthy yet possessed of wisdom he is to be much feared. ] 
Duke Gae asked of Confucius saying, I wish concerning my kingdom, 
speaking of small things to preserve it ; of great ones that none should 
attack it; on what principle may this be? Confucius replied if you, 
Sire, maintain propriety in your court, the upper and lower clagses will 
be in harmony, all the people of the empire will be your Excellency’s 
subjects, which of them will offer opposition to you? If you oppose 
this doctrine, the people will rebel, as if leaving (a market) and all 
of them be your enemics! With which then could you preserve your 
state? The Duke said, it is well said! And thereupon did away with 
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the * prohibitions regarding the ponds and weirs and gave up the taxes 
at the passes and in the markets and so showed kindness to his people. 
Duke Gae enquiring of Confucius said, I have heard that the 
superior man does not indulge in games of chance, is it so? Confucius 
said it is so. The Duke said why is it so? Confucius replied because 
they would have two vehicles. The duke said ‘ Having two vehicles, 
how does that explain not playing? The Master replied, because 
they would be travelling double, which is a bad road. [This playing 
had 36 ways. | 
The duke was afraid, and after a little time again enquired 
saying, If it is so, the superior man’s hatred of evil ways is very 
profound. Confucius replied saying, If the superior man’s hatred for 
evil ways is not profound, his love for the good way likewise will not 
be deep, if his love for the good way be not deep then the love of the 
people for their ruler will likewise not be deep. The Shi (King) 
saps (p. 23). 
While I do not see my lord 
My sorrowful heart is very sad; 
Let me have seen him, 


Let me have met him, 
And my heart will then be pleased, 


The singer of this ode thus showed a profound affection for the 
rood way.t The Duke said Fine! indeed. Thent the superior 
man should perfect the admirable qualities of men, and ought not to 
perfect their bad qualities. Had I not you, my good master, to tell 
me this I could not have heard it. 

Duke Gae enquired of Confucius saying, The establishing or 
overthrow, the happiness or misery of the kingdom, is it really by 
the decree of Heaven and not dependent upon man? Confucius 
replied, The establishing or overthrow, the happiness or misery, are all 
dependent upon (the ruler) himself. Divine judgements, and earthly 
portents (of retribution) cannot come upon you. The Duke said 

2 ’ 
Right! It is really as you my master have said, is it not? Confucius 
said, Of old, in the time of the Emperor Sin of the Yin Dynasty || a 
sparrow produced a great bird in a corner of the city. The (court) 
diviner said, ‘In all cases when the little produce the great, the 
government will hold imperial sway, and its name become very famous ? 
On this the Emperor Sin took advantage of the sparrow [i.c., used the 
* Ch. Cl. Vol. II. p. 38. ss 
+ Cf. Dr. Legge’s note on the interpretation which is much disputed. This view 
certainly throws a new light on it. 
t Ch. Cl. Vol. I. p. 122. This is a saying of Confucius himself. 
|| M.M. p. 367. Yin Dynasty, B.c. 1766—1122. Chow Sin, 1154—122. pc. 
was a monster of Just and cruelty overthrown by Si Peh who est 
dynasty. M.M. p. 22. no 71, and Ch, Cl. Vol. IIL. p. 283. 


Chow 
ablished a new 
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good omen of the sparrow as a help] and neglected the government of 
his Kingdom. He withstood (the good) and oppressed without limit. 
The ministers of his Court could not save him; the outer robber (Wu 
Wang z.c. 1122), came against him, and the Yin government was 
overthrown ; thus it was, because he himself caleulated upon Heaven’s 
(decree) and deluded by (the omen of) happiness changed it into 
misery. Moreover in the time of his ancestor King P‘ai Mow, of the 
Yin Dynasty (8.c. 1637) good principles were subverted and laws 
disregarded until it caused Heaven to shoot forth (calamities);* a 
Mulberry tree and grain (or paper mulberry %), grew up in the palace 
yard in 7 days as much as both arms could encircle. The diviners 
said, ‘The mulberry and grain (or, paper mulberry) are trees of the 
wilderness and it is not right that they should grow in the Court of 
the palace, they signify that the government (or state) will be over- 
thrown.” Pai Mow was surprised and alarmed ; he reformed himself 
and mended his ways, he reflected upon the government of the ancient 
Sovereigns, and exhibited the way of nourishing the people; in three 
years distant places desired his plans (of governing); people who 
needed interpreters came to him from 16 States. Thus it was that he 
calculated upon Heaven’s purpose and obtaining misery changed it to 
happiness. Therefore divine judgments and earthly portents are meant 
to admonish sovereigns ; The understanding of dreams and verifying of 
portents are for the admonition of ministers. Judgments and portents 
cannot overcome righteous government visions and dreams cannot 
overcome righteous administration. Ability to understand these things 
is the extreme of government: only illustrious monarchs are skilful 
in this. The duke said, even were I not mean and unlearned I 
could not hear (give heed to) this instruction of the superior man 
(Confucius). 

Duke Gae asked Confucius saying, are the wise long lived, are the 
benevolent long lived? Confucius replied, yes. Man has three kinds 
of death which are not his destiny, but are brought about by his own 
actions. When his sleeping and living are unseasonable, his eating 
and drinking immoderate, his leisure and working exceed the proper 
limits, they bring on sickness and are thus suicidal. When occupying 
a humble position he offends against his superior officer, his lusts and 
desires knowing no moderation, and his avarice being unbounded, these 
bring down punishment and are thus suicidal. When the few resist the 
multitude; the weak insult the mighty; when anger is out of the 





* ce. fil bi ; fi] $p which says they grew in one night as much as one could 
encircle with his arms and the commentary says 2 trees are meant, which grew 
together. Were it not for the custom which prevails of translating as above | 
should take the text to mean two mulberry trees of different kinds. 
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common, when there is restless activity without calculation of one’s 
strength, (one is in danger of) weapons and these are thus suicidal. 
These three kinds of death are not our destiny, but man brings them 
down on himself. But the learned scholar, and the benevolent man, 
in the conduct of their bodies use temperance; in their actions and 
resting use priuciple; their joy and anger are both seasonable; thus 
they do no injury to their nature. Supposing such attain to long life 
is it not natural ? 


Ka 0. Cuaprer VIII.—rncovuraGeMENTs TO REFLECTION. 


When Confucius was travelling in the north (of Loo) he came to 
Tsin Nung Shan =P § \lj.* Tsze Loo, Tsze Kung, and Yen Yuen were 
standing by him. Confucius lo.ked round on all sides, sighed deeply 
and said, If one gave way to reflection in this place there is nothing but 
what would suggest itself. You two or three all speak your ideas, I will 
discriminate between them. T'sze Loo approached and said. Yew (this 
was his name) desires to see white feather (banners) like the moon, 
red feather (banners) like the sun, the sound of bells and drums, the 
clashing of which should ascend to heaven. Standards and banners in 
brave array (lit mixed, in numbers) stretching far round on the 
earth. If I had but one detachment of troops wherewith to attack 
them I would certainly take possession of a thousand (li) miles of 
territory, seize their banners and ¢ cut off their ears [the ears are cut 
off as a proof that the enemies are overcome]. Ouly Yew could do 
this, and I would have these two disciples to follow me. Confucius 
said, Verily a hero! Tsze Kung also approached and said, I wish to 
set (the states of) Tste and Ts‘oo fighting together in a vast wilderness. 
Two fortifications should face each other, clouds of dust mingle, clubs 
and swords cross in combat. I would put on a garment of undyed 
silk and a white cap, [fighting is a terrible affair therefore he would 
have a white cap and dress] and speak out clearly in their midst 
setting forth the advantage and disadvantage, and so do away with 
the trouble between the two Kingdoms. Only I could do this and 
I would have these two disciples follow me. Confucius said, Verily 
an orator ! 








* These names being familiar to all Students of Confucius I need only refer the 
reader to Ch. Classic Vol. I. 

+ This barbarous custom is still retained. Sometimes only left ears are required, 
sometimes right, or both. The reward is 4 dollars each but only about two are 
paid and numbers of innocent poor people lose their ears in cases of disturbance 
settled by the military. 
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Yen Hwuy removed farther off and would not reply. Confucius 
said, Hwuy come here! why have you alone nothing that you desire ? 
Yen Hwuy replied saying, The affairs of literature and war have 
been already discussed by the two disciples, of what can Hwuy go on 
speaking ? (Confucius said) Although it is so, each one of you speak 
his own idea, you speak yours. He replied, Hwuy has heard that 
fragrant and offensive odours should not be mingled in one vessel ; 
Yaou and Kich cannot together carry on the government of a 
Kingdom, because the classes (to which they severally belong) are so 
different. Hwuy desires to find an illustrious King, a sage-like Lord 
and to help him as minister, to spread abroad the duties belonging to 
the five relations [the five duties are for a father, righteousness ; 
«a mother, affection; the elder brother, friendliness; the younger 
brethren, respect ; a child, filial reverence]; to lead the state to observe 
propriety, and harmony (music), to let the people leave unrepaired 
the walls, and there be no crossing over the city moat. I would use fire 
to turn t the two edged swords and halberds into implements for the 
husbandman ; and would turn out the oxen and horses (of the army) 
on the plains and downs, [not marshes], men and women should 
marry and there should be no desertion, nor any unmarried; for a 
thousand years there should be no trouble of wars. Fighting thus Yew 
would have no occasion to use his heroism, and T'sze no occasion to 
use his oratory. Confucius showed great respect and said, Grand ! 
this is virtue. ; 

Tsze Loo stretched out his hand and replied saying, Master which 
do you choose ? Confucius said, to require but little treasure, not to 
injure the people, to need but little talking, this is what pertains to a 
son of Yen’s family. 


Ka U. Cyaprer VILL—Continued. 


There was in Loo a man who was avaricious and stingy who 
used an earthen saucepan to boil his food; having eaten of it he said 
it was excellent, and putting it in the earthen dish he presented it to 
Confucius. Confucius accepted it pleasantly and rejoiced as if he had 
received a present of a sacrificial animal [oxen, sheep and swine are 
used for such offerings of food tu a superior]. Tsze-loo’ said, an 
earthen dish is a vulgar article, and boiled food is but a poor pro- 


* For a comparison of these see M.M. p. 272 and 82, ve was the model of all 


: , a an hee ae 
wisdom and virtue (B.C. 2357) ; ee B.C. 1766, a monster of iniquity who brought 
the Hia dynasty to destruction. 

+ Here we have a faint adumbration of the predictions of the Jewish prophet. 
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vision. How is it Master that you are so much delighted at it? 
Confucius said, Those who like to criticize constantly remember their 
ruler, those who eat nice things remember their parents; I do not 
regard the sumptuousness of the food and the vessel, but his tasting 
it as good and remembering me. 

Confucius went to Ts‘oo, and there was a fisherman who offered 
a fish to him. Confucius declined it. The fisherman said, the 
weather is very hot, the market a long way off, there is no way of 
disposing of it. I had the idea of throwing it away in the mud rather 
than which I offer it to the gentleman, therefore I ventured to present 
it. Upon this the Master respectfully accepted it. He directed a 
disciple to sweep the ground, he being about to offer sacrifice. The 
disciple said, He was going to throw it away, but you, Master, use it 
for sacrifice. How is this? Confucius said I have heard that those 
who are careful of that which is (about to become) rotten, and seek 
to use it with the idea of giving it away are of the class of benevolent 
persons. How can one accept the present of a benevolent man and 
not offer sacrifice ? 

* Ke-kaou, being minister of crime in Wei, cut off a man’s 
foot. Not long after there was the disturbance raised by + Kwai 
Hwui in Wei. [The son of duke Ling of Wei, called Kwai Hwui, 
offended against his father (sought to kill his step-mother) and 
fled to Tsin. Afterwards duke Ling died, and established Kwai’s son 
Tsin (as successor). Kwai Hwui made a descent from Tsin upon Wei. 
Then Tsze-kaou and Tsze-loo were holding office in Wei.] Ke-kaou 
fled to the city gate, and the man whose feet were cut off kept the 
gate. He said to Ke-kaou “There is a break (in the wall)” Ke- 
kaou said “The superior man cannot leap over (a wall)” The other 
said ‘‘ There is a drain.” Ke-kaou said “ The superior man may not 
take an underground path.” The other said “There is 


a house 
here,’ so Ke-kaou entered. 


Before long his pursuers went away. 
Ke-kaou being about to go away said to the cripple I cannot break 
the laws of the sovereign so as to commiserate the fact of your feet 
being cut off—now I have been in danger and this has given you the 
opportunity of retaliating and you gave me three ways of escape; why 
was this? The cripple said “ The cutting off of my feet was proper 
on account of my crime; there was no help for it. A few days ago you 
used the law to govern your servant, ordered others first, your servant 
last to suffer, wishing me to escape, but I knew my case was decided 
and I was guilty. When the time came for punishment being 


* Ch. Cl., Vol. I. p. 110, same as T'sze Kaon. 
Ay hm was the son of duke Ling (note p. 63 Ch. Cl., Vol. I.) 
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administered, your face was sorrowful and not joyous. When your 
servant saw your countenance he was aware of this. Could your 
honour act partially on account of your servant? When heaven 
appoints rulers their doctrine ought to be thus. This is why your 
servant was pleased with your honour. Confucius hearing this said, 
tight! For the Magistrate there is but one way of carrying out 
the law. If you act with sentiments of benevolence and sympathy 
this is to plant virtue (affection) ; to increase awe and severity is to 
plant hatred. Justly carrying out the laws, this was Tze Kaou’s way. 

Confucius said * Ke-sun’s gift to me was 1000 Chung of grain and 
so my acquaintance increased in affection [he gave it away to every 
one so his acquaintance showed more affection]. From the time +Nan 
Kung-king-shuh presented me with a carriage to ride in, my doctrine 
spread more widely [Confucius wished to visit Lao Tan (Tsze) he 
went to the West to see (the Court of) Chow. King-shuh said to the 
ruler of Loo, present Confucius with a horse and carriage to go and 
pay his respect to Laou Tsze ; Confucius having seen all the country 
left Chow and returned to Loo, and disciples flocked to him from every 
side]. Therefore Doctrine, although it be precious, must be in season 
and then it will be esteemed: it must have authority and then it will 
spread. If it had not been for the presents of these two men, the 
doctrine of K‘ew would soon have perished. 

Confucius said, Kings are like those in the } Spring and Autumn, 
[if you reform there ‘root’, all things will soon be reformed]. 
|| King-wiin, had King-ke for his father, his mother was § T‘ae Yin, 
his bride was {j T‘ae-sz, his sons were || King Woo and Duke Chow 
and ** T‘ae-tien and Hwang Yaou were his ministers, +f his 
‘root’ was excellent. King Woo rectified his person and then 
rectified his state; his state being rectified he rectified the whole 
Empire. 

To correct those without doctrine and punish those who have 
sinned, once carried out the whole Empire is rectified and his (the 
Emperor’s) affairs are completed. The Chun Tsew gives the form to 
his time and all things are agreeable thereto. Kings carry out the 
doctrine and the people are (well) governed. +} Duke Chow acted out 
(the Doctrine) himself and then effected reformation [i.e., he first 





* Same as Ke K‘ang Ch. Cl. Vol. I. p. 158 & 18, note. 


+ Ch. Cl., Proleg. Vol. I. p. 64. § Ch. Cl., Vol. IV. p. 433. 
t Ch. Cl., Vol. II. p. 157 note. { Ch. Cl., Vol. IV. p. 3 note. 
}| Ch. Cl., Vol. I. p. 264 note. ** Ch. Cl., Vol. ILI. p. 481. 


tt See note Ch. Cl., Vol. I. p. 221—The old view of root was that it means 
the person, the heart and the thoughts. 

tt Died s.c. 1105—4th son of Si-peh. The talented adviser of the house of Chow, 
M.M. p. 20, and Ch. Cl., Vol. I. p. 60 note. 
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rectified himself and then without laws reformed the people (by 
influence] and the Empire reverently followed him, for his sincerity 
was great. *The philosopher Tsing said, If one enter a state 
and the multitude of officers trust his words, it is right that he be 
called (to office); if the great ministers and officers (are convinced of) 
the sincerity of his actions it is right that he enter office. If his 
bounty is extended to the people then the possession of wealth is good. 
Confucius said, T*sau (Sin) in saying this, ably expresses being skilful 
in giving one’self tranquillity. 

+ Tsze-loo being chief-magistrate of the destrict of P*oo, made 
preparations ffor a flood; with his subjects repaired the drainage; 
because the people worked hard and were much burdened, he 
gave to every man a ¢ basket of rice and a bason of congee. 
Confucius heard of this and sent Tsze Kung to stop him. Tsze-loo 
was angry and displeased and went to see Confucius. He said (1) 
Yew felt if a great rain came there was fear of trouble from floods, 
therefore with my people I repaired the water ways, in order to 
prepare for it; as the people were empty and hungry I gave 
them baskets of rice and basons of congee. You Master sent Tsze to 
stop me. This is the Master hindering me, Yew, from practising 
benevolence. You used to teach me benevolence but hinder its 
exercise. I cannot bear this. Confucius said, When you perceived the 
people suffering hunger why did you not inform the prince so that 
he might open the managing of grain and make distribution to them ? 
But on your own account you distributed grain and rice to them, 
thus made it appear that the prince had no commiseration and shewed 
that your virtue was excellent. If you promptly stop this it is well, 
if not you will surely be wrong. 

Tsze-loo enquired of Confucius saying, What sort of a man was 
|| Kwan Chung. He replied he was beneficent. Tsze-loo said, 
formerly Kwan Chung advised § Duke Sééang but the duke did not 
take his advice; that is he could not argue effectively. He wished to 
set up the (former) duke’s son Kéw (as his successor) but was unable ; 
that is he lacked wisdom. [Duke Sééang of Ts‘e set up Woo-che ; 
Paou Shuh-ya said, ‘“ The prince is making the people despise him — 
there will soon be disorder. He followed the duke’s son Séaou Pih(i.e., 
the son of the former duke He) and fled (with him) to Keu. Kung 





* Ch. Cl., p. 3. Vol. I. Author of the Han King. 

+ Ch. Cl. Vol. I. Proleg. p. 116. t Ch. Cl. Vol. II. p. 47. 

|| By name E Woo, chief-minister to Duke Kwan of Tsé, B.c. 683-640, a very famous 
character, Ch. Cl. Vol. I., p. 26, note. For the question Cf., p. 145. 

§ Ch. Cl. Vol. V., p. 83. The whole of the occurrences mentioned here are detailed 
in pages 81-85 with Dr. Legge’s valuable note’s, to which I beg to refer the 
curious reader, 
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Sun Woo-che killed duke Sééang. Kwan IE Woo, and Shaou Hwuh, 
followed the duke’s (other) son Kéw and fled to Loo. The people of 
Tse killed Woo-che ; the state Loo raised troops and attached Ts‘e to 
assist Tsze Kéw (to the throne). Séaou Pih left Keu and got first to 
Ts‘e established himself as Duke Hwan, and killed Kéw. Shaou 
Hwuh then committed suicide]. His family was destroyed in Ts‘e but 
he wore no sorrowful countenance; that is he was not compassionate. 
Being bound in hand-cuffs and fetters and then put in a cage on a cart, 
his heart felt no shame, i.e., he had no sense of disgrace; he served 
the ruler whom he once * shot; this was not being honest. Shaou 
Hwuh committed suicide. Kuan Chung would not do so, that is he 
was not loyal. Is the doctrine of the benevolent man (inan of virtue) 
of this sort or not? Confucius said Kwan Chung gave advice to Duke 
Sééang, who would not receive it, the duke’s mind was beuighted. 
He wished to set up Tsze Kéw but could not; the time was unseason- 
able. His family being destroyed in Ts‘e and his face wearing no 
sorrowful expression, is that he understood how to recognize the 
decree (of heaven). His enduring handcuffs and fetters without feeling 
disgrace in his heart, is that his calculations were profound. His 
serving the prince he once shot, is being equal to the revolutions of 
affairs: not putting himself to death on account of Tsze Kéw is 
ability to estimate the importance of affairs as little or great. 





CHINESE MODES OF ADDRESS: A CHAPTER IN 
NATIVE ETIQUETTE. 


By Rev. W. ScARBOROUGH. 


(Continued from Page, 269). 
VII.—Granp-UncieEs anp Aunts. 


1. Grand-Uneles: (1) Paternal Grand-Uncles ff § ji. 
To—ffi Z FORM Z F. 

Of —R 16 wh O Rs 
Of Ano’s.—A4p {§ Fil 
(2) Maternal Grand-Unele: 
To.—{fi % Zs O RR 

Of —® st ff Hl O ES AL 

Of Ano’s.—A4> Sh 16 WO 4b Sh a Gill. 

2. Grand-Aunts: (1) Paternal Grand-aunts (ff & Hil HF. 


10 $s 
ame 


rai 
ay ffi 


Rn 


a je. 


> 








* Kwan Chung shot at the duke and hit him on the buckle of his belt, The duke 
feigned death. 
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To—ffi BBO HWY. 

Of —R 16 iH HO Ae HK Hi HE. 

Of Ano's—Ay ffi ll HE O Ae HA HAL. 

(2) Maternal Grand-Aunts 4h (4 §X fi FE- 

To.— ffi A FRO M FR H- 

OF —ZR Fh (6 WH PEO Fe Ah sx Hill FE. 

Of Ano's.—Ay Hy {61 ML TE O Ab Sh SL FL HE. 


VIII.—Uncirs ann Aunrs. 


1, Paternal Uneles and Aunts (f #2 Hf. Norus—ff firstborn. 
# respectful. A (§ 4 is also called {tt 4; and a {ff 4 is also called 
it HE, and (4 4B, fk 42 indicates that it is the duty of the elder 
paternal uncle to oversee the affairs connected with the family tablets. 
A # @ is also styled B 4; and a §{ FF is also styled 4g J} and 
he 4. Again, paternal uncles are sometimes called #§ @. # 
having the meaning of 4 a company, or a sign of the plural. “ And 
the fatted lambs are provided to which to invite my paternal uncles 
(2%).”* The designation #, 3 is also sometimes employed, # 
having its ordinary meaning of to follow, in the sense that the uncles 
follow or belong to the same class with the father. Some say that ff 
has the meaning of #f to take hold of, indicative of the one whose 
place it is to grasp and hold family government. 

To.— {fi Hi: HL AL O fA We: Hie He. 

Of — RA: RM O R (A WH: R AM HH. 

Of Ano’s.—A4y fi: 4b ALO AP 1G BE: Ad HL HE. 

2. Paternal Aunts and their Husbands ¥& Fe He He. Nores.—A 
father’s sisters are called 4%, meaning # loving, indicative of a 
relation of deep affection. According to the #f #€ a father’s sisters 
are named 4, a grand-father’s sisters JE 4%, a great-grand-father’s 
sisters @ fil =E 4%, a great-great-grand-father’s sisters # jl ig. 
These styles, however, are in use only when offering sacrifice or burn- 
ing paper in their honour. A father’s female cousins are called 4 4; 
in the second degree (not having the same surname) $f ji] 4%; in the 
third degree 7 TK Ag. 

To— tk EO Hh B. 

Of — WR Whi Ke, BH; KR HER OR 

Of Ano's.—Rp Hit Ke, Fe kh OA He 


* She-king. Legge, Vol. IV. page 25+. 


Hi TE. 
HE. 
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3. Maternal Uneles and Aunts 3 5 Ei . Nores.—A mother’s 
elder brother is styled {§ 54; her younger brother, §{ 54. In polite 
conversation nephews and these uncles ($§ 54) are styled 79 RZ mk. 
North of the * Wei relatives. ‘I escorted my maternal uncle, 
(1 fe) to the North of the Wei’. EH JE is WH ZA the maternal 
uncle of B RE Z. Fleeing for safety FH A ZA resided in the state 
of 4. When about to return to his own state of #, BR A 
escorted him as far as the North of the River Wei, hence this mode 
of speech. 

These nephews and uncles may be politely complimented by the 
phrase pi 54 yt #5 this uncle, this nephew! At the time of his cap- 
ping, about twenty years of age, E {f had made himself famous. 
His maternal uncle jf 3 addressing him said, “Sir, You are most 
handsome and eminent, and you far surpass your fellow-students.” 
To this compliment the nephew replied, AFA pe HBA ye BH if 
I had not such a maternal uncle how could I have been such 
a nephew ? 

A nephew bearing a resemblance to his maternal uncle is spoken 
of as ¥W 5}. fe 58 was fond of study as a child, and excelled in 

calligraphy and drawing; his maternal uncle #f fi was a man of 
note, and in feature and gait etc., fe 5% resembled (#@ 52) him. 
105A 9 O BM. 

OF —R WH SO A EA HH. 

Of Ano’s—Ayp BE 5 OQ 4b 5h HE. 

4, Maternal Aunts and their Husbands if F Wi He. Nore.— 
Anciently a mother’s sisters were called @& fH. @# Tk 2 R 
maternal aunt’s husband. ¢ 

The modern custom is to style them jf. 

To.—Whi EO We Hi. 

Of —R BEKO HR Wi HH. 

Of Ano’s.— Ap I KO Ad Wi TE. 

5. Wife’s Uneles and Aunts.Zé ( Hl 4 TE. 

To— fi %, 38: HMO HM: HMM 

Of—EZ (A, RH i: EM RM O AM: AM 

Of Ano’s.—4y (6 Th, ff K: eA, AM MO 
BE Ad AL te HE. 

+ She-king, Legge, Vol. LV. p. 203. Dr. Legge, is probably in error in translat- 
ing—cousin. 


+ Hf 5. 
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IX.—Covsins. 
1. Paternal Cousins (] 35% i Hk. These (together with their 


wives and husbands) having the same surname, are regarded as really 
belonging to one and the same family, and are accordingly addressed 
exactly in the same way as one’s own brothers and sisters. 

2. Maternal Cousins Ze 5% Hf hE AR. Nore.—This term includes 
(1) Father’s sisters’ children, called 4& 3: (2) Mother’s brothers’ 
children, called 5} 3: and (3) Mother’s sisters’ children, called i 
#. 3 has the meaning of outside. Mother’s brothers’ sons call 
mother’s sisters’ sons 4h 52 #8; and are called by them WL H. 

To.—# Fe (wife RK HBF), or FH: LH (wile RH HB) 
O il #1: HK. 

Of —% HR (wite RAW): & HB (wile RH IW) 
OR H Wh: Be HK 

Of Ano’s.—Ap Fe FL (wife 4p He HU): PRB (wile PRG 
Mi) O ® de th: @ RH. 





X.—NEPHEWsS AND NIK£ECEs. 


1. Brother’s Sons and Daughters R fi ¥E Ac. Nores—These are 
also styled fff -—:. ‘A brothers’ children are like one’s own fq -F a.” 
*They are also styled # fF ; vide, under “Uncles.” According to 
the # BW daughters used to be called #, hence this character has # 
for its radical. The present mode of writing it with the radical # is 
wrong, and misses the meaning. 

In polite conversation nephews are spoken of as ij SE. Bf} Z 
was a pet of his uncle #j #%. When the uncle remarked to his sons 
and nephew, “ why should you be engaged in other peoples’ affairs ? 
What I truely desire is to see you all become accomplished men ” 
the nephew replied, “ As the & }§ tree and the FE HH tree are grown 
on the door-steps.” 

In remarking on the great number of anyone’s sons and nephews 
it is polite to use the phrase & KF #. During the # dynasty a 
number of the sons and nephews ot a man surnamed &, lived together 
in an alley called & #€ 3%, and all of them about the same time 
obtained official appointments. Contemporaries named them By K -F 
¥ sons and nephews of the Black Clothes Alley. 

The following complimentary phrases are politely applied to 


nephews : F Fi Sy a thousand /i filly ; BA $a clear pearl FE WH; a 
« 36 id. 
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fabled stud, and jit RG the fabled unicorn. # BE* was constantly in 
the habit of praising his nephew #f § by saying to others that he 
was “The thousand 4 filly (4- FE $j) of vur house.” When $] ¥% 
was only a child of seven his uncle 3j }{{ would constantly have him 
seated beside him at the table, and would say to his friends, ‘ This is 
the clear pearl ( BY ¥#R) of our family. The uncle of 4% ff used to 
assert of him that he possessed the ability of a commander-in-chief, or 
of a Prime minister, and that, although he had not yet lost his first 
teeth he was the fabled stud (ff 7) of the family. JR 3% seeing 
that his nephew was a child of a pure and noble nature, used often to 
say of him, “ This is the fabled unicorn (iit §) of our family, and the 
one destined to bring us prosperity. 

To.—As parents address children. 

Of —f HE O ® HB &. 

Of Ano's.—Ay $B, Ap Ns Bit O A RE He, & BR. 

2. Brothers’ Sons’ Wives.— gE iif. 

To.—4§, with her own surname prefixed. 

Of —&> FE Ki Of Ano’s.—Ap EE HF. 

3. Brothers’ Daughters’ Husbands. ¥§. 

To.—Same as to the husbands of one’s own daughters. 

Of —& WEG Of Ano's.—Ay EH, HEE HA, & Bi 

4, Sisters’ Sons and Daughters.—hh 4 Sp x. Nores.— 
“Whoever calls me &, I call him $§.” + Anciently this was the 
designation of a daughter’s husband. £ $fof the#dynasty being early 
left an orphan was brought up in the family of his mother, whose 
surname was #. When this family built for itself a new house, the 
fortune-tellers prophesied that the new house would produce a famous 
nephew (4%). On hearing this # $f observed, “for my mother’s 
family I’ll help to complete this house’s augury (3 #f). Hence it is 
that the phrase 4 #4 is used to compliment any one’s nephew (Sister’s 
son). The phrase #{ = is also used for the same purpose. fj £/> was 
such a handsome youth that he got from all who saw him the 
appellation of the Jade-stone man. His maternal uncle J #&%, every 
time he saw him, praised him, saying, “Such a pearl (#f) and Jade- 
stone (3&) by my side makes me look like a monster.” 

Of — Bip BH (his wife B35 HF) OBA (her husband 449 se 

Of Ano’s.— Ap 33, Ay Bh BBO AP 48 &. 

5. Wife’s Brothers’ Sons and their wives.—W hE, FAB X. 

To.—As Parents address their own children. 


OB BOR BEE fi. 07 Anc’s.—4p Wy EOD Wy HE HF. 


* Mayer’s Mannal, page. 42. + iat x 
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XI.—GRAND-NEPHEWS AND NIECES hE Ff. FE FR he. 


To.—As parents address their own children. 


Of —4 KE He O HE RM Of An’s_A RR OARE &. 


XII.—Parents or Marriep Couries $f 3%. 


To.—The fathers address each other, as $f 3%. The mothers 
the same. 

The fathers address the mothers, as Py #] 4, Bi HW. The 
mothers address the fathers, as Kh 3 3. 

Of—The husband’s father speaks of the wife’s father, as #% 
fj Ac BHR. The wife’s father speaks of the husband’s father, 
as fy 5h BK. 

Of Ano’s.—A}> 3A, AP oh Re. 


XIII.—Teracuer anv Puri fi €. 


Norers.— fiji has the meaning of # law, regulation, a mould or 
pattern for men. 4 -F had a fine mode in imparting instruction, and 
hence got the designation of a mould or pattern. @£ means Z a com- 
pany. ILence a number in company, following a teacher are called 
4. They are also styled 4E. An essay written by #f #& (“ Fore- 
most among the statesmen, philosophers, and poets of the T‘ang 
dynasty,”)* contains the words #4 #% 4& to call a number of pupils. 

Speaking politely of the employment of teaching the phrase 7X 
fz to suspend curtains, may be employed F% Rit, “one of the most 
eminent among Chinese scholars,’ + who lived during parts of the 
first and second centuries A.p., suspended (7%) dark curtains (#£) 
before which he taught his pupils, and behind which he stationed 
female minstrels. 

In polite phrase, a teacher is spoken of as Py Jif the Western 
table. 4 YW) ¥ honoured fH 3% by showing to him the respect due 
from a pupil to a teacher. During a feast the Emperor ordered fi 3 
to be seated on the east side of the room. Tlence it came to pass that 
the teacher’s table at a feast (J#§) was placed so that he might face the 
West (7). 

A Teacher’s desk or table is called Rj a. [A means to contain 
or occupy. It is thought proper that his table should occupy a space 


® Mayer's Manual page 50. + Ibid 150. 
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ten Chinese feet (— 3) square, in order that in delivering his lectures 
to his pupils, his movements may not be impeded by their crowding 
around. i [uj py a the table must stand in a space ten feet square.* 

A teacher’s remuneration is politely spoken of as 3 fff. iff 
means dried flesh ; ten pieces of it were called 3%. ‘‘ From the man 
bringing his bundle of dried flesh (#8 {f) for my teaching upwards.’’¢ 

A teacher speaking of his own employment will use the phrase 
i #41 to paste the mouth; or F # tongue-plowing. K 3B, an 
eminent scholar of the first century, } received so much rice from his 
pupils that his granary was filled. A contemporary remarked, “ j# 
does not exert bodily strength in his plowing, but he flows with his 
tongue 7% #Ff.” 

To study under a teacher is politely expressed as, 5 Gf jh 
to shoulder a box of books and wander after. (4 % @ fifi shoulder a 
box of books and follow a teacher.|| 

To receive a teacher’s instructions is spoken of as, 4/5 fi % %& 
to receive instruction on the North side. ‘The teacher’s table and 
staff were placed on the South side, and there he was invited to sit; 
while the Emperor on the North side listened to his teaching.” § 

To have mastered a teacher’s instructions is spoken of in a 
phrase borrowed from the Buddhists, viz. 3& gk 3% fie robe and 
alms-bowl truly transmitted. 

When a pupil’s learning comes to surpass that of his teacher, it 
is spoken of in the following sayings of Aj —:7 FF Hi HS BE it 
Wf ¥ Dark azure comes out of blue and is superior to it; Ht AE Hh 7K 
Wa 3E FH 7K Ice is born of water and is colder than it. 

Punishment inflicted by a teacher is styled BH 4: B her 
having the sound and meaning of #f{ a tree (Birch!) 4% is also the 
name of a thorny bush. 3 4 = (in punishing pupils) use 
branches of the two trees ai and Chou.** 

To one’s teacher.—% fii, 56 4B. 

Of one’s teacher.— fi 32 fii, fk % fi. 

Of another's teacher.—4}fih, He 3 fii, HH fii. 

Ofone’s pupil— FB GE, \v GE, fie TR PY, fk FY A. 

Of another's pupil_—Ap $E, A> RPS. FHL PY A. BRS EB. 

Nore.— 3 to receive a patrimony. ‘Teacher and pupil are as 
hand and foot ; hence the use of the word J foot. 


‘ 


? Hh jie. t pny an Legge, page 61. t Mayer’s Manual, page 79 
Bu Be tik ie {#. § 1g BL | Mayer’s Manual, page 197. ** iL: 
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XIV.—Frienns ff X%. 


Norrs.—Individuals of the same class or calling are J; of similar 
sentiments, Z. 

A grand-father’s friend is styled ji #£; # being used in the 
sense of one much relied en. Another term is  & FF. FF class or 
rank. i ‘3 9#$ was a man of ability and virtue. All his grand- 
father’s friends became his friends; and he called them ~ & FF. 
Grand-father’s equals. 

A father’s friend is styled 40 . ‘Seeing a father’s friend 
(#).” * Another term employed is #§ 4 #7 father and uncles’ equal. 

The polite expression for making up a friendship is Hi 4 2 Wi, 
oath of the chariot and baimboo hat. In making friends the men of 
#% were in the habit of erecting a kind of altar, which they ascended, 
and then, killing a cock, in the presence of Heaven, making oath in 
the following words :—“ Should you come to drive your chariot (Hf) 
while I have to wear a coolie’s bamboo hat (4), and we should meet, 
you must descend and honour me with the salutations of a friend.” 

An intimate friend is styled 41 G, the one who knows me. 

Unchanging friendship is called 4 4 7 metal and stone friend- 
ship. YH ty Hy t and # 7f were close friends, and bore this designa- 
tion in token of their mutual fidelity. It is also styled RF A A. 
$2 SF fal and 38 K were intimate friends, and their friendship was 
proof against change from first to last. Their contemporaries styled 
them ji} A Aj long-forbearing friends. 

Friends united in sentiment (fi xf) are called & Hj 3 R. 
“Two men united in sentiment (fa #) divide their profits in gold 
(42); the words of men united in sentiment are fragrant as the fj 
flower.” { Such friends are also spoken of by the terms 3€ 3 not to 
oppose, and &% J€ to forget the person. ff ie and RR HR were Fe fit 
friends. [i # and 5f §% were called & J€ friends. 

Taking an oath to live and die together, as friends sometims do, 
is styled %| $4 3 throat-cutting friendship. jj #4 4 and Re BA 
were known as such friends. 

Friendship commencing in early life is styled #§ $4 38, friendship 
dating from the time when the hair was tied up in tufts. #% §§ and 
JA) Hix are examples of this kind of friendship. 

Friendship between men of greatly varying || age is spoken of as 
i 4e % years-forgetting friendship ff #, aged twenty, and FL Ri 
aged fifty, were so styled by their contemporaries. 


* th iB. + Bu EE. Z % FAs || Mayers’ Manual, page 160° 
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Self-denying friendship is called #¥ fj 2 the friendship of Kuan 
and Pao. § ff and # §# were partners in business, and & # 
divided off more profits to # {f than he took himself. It is also 
styled #F pi 3 the friendship of Lei and Ch'en. An official position 
was offered to #F #€, but he declined it in favour of his friend PR FH. 
The mandarin who made him the offer would not hear of this, and 
f& 3@ thereupon feigned madness. The people of his native place 
used to say “ glue and varnish together grow very firmly united, but 
not so much so as §G and pi.” It is also called 5K %* the friendship 
of Fan and Ch‘ang. 7% Ea Jp) and gf 3c {A lived a thousand /i apart 
from each other. 7% promised to visit $f, on a certain day after three 
years. When that day came round 4 prepared a feast for his 
friend, and calmly awaited his arrival. He came at the very time 
appointed. 

To search for a friend is called $f #R to search for Tai. One 
snowy night suddenly bethought himself of his friend RY 3@ 
who lived some distance off at #i] J, and at once hired a boat and 
went in search of him. 

To invite a friend to spend the night is F # to take down the 
bed-frame. iff #§ possessed only one bed-frame (#M) beside that on 
which he himself slept, and that he kept sacred to the use of his 
friend (¢  #%). Whenever  #¥ visited him he took it down (P #§); 
and when he left hung it up again. He would not entertain any one 
else for the night. 

To hope for a friend’s recommendation to office is 5M 7 to tap 
the cap. When  f§ got into high office, his friend  #& tapped 
his cap (5H 7) and congratulated himself. 

A change in friendship is spoken of as $8 9% acold oath. To 
break off a friendship is J JR to cut the table. 9% mt and HE HK 
were fellow-students ( [a] J). A fine equipage passed the door of 
their school, and 3 fk put down his book, and rushed out to 
see it. § 8%, offended at his vanity would no longer occupy 
the same table with him, and, as it were ij Ji§ cut the table 
in two. 

To.—The 9@ or literary appellation may be used: or # with the 
first character in the #% prefixed to it. 

Of — fie Be. fie HA Kn. Of Ano’s—Ay Be, He ta Ja, He A %. 

Norre.—An old saying has it, that, “Of all acquaintanceship, 
that in which each knows the other’s heart, is best” (A 2% 48 0 # 
#8 51 itd). 
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XV.—Svureriors Anp Eavats. 


1. Superiors.—B&-#. 

To a father’s friend —X¥% (fh, % % (A. Calling one’s-self at the 
same time it 4B, »Jv EE, We 4E. 

To a friend’s father.—# (fh, % @ fA. 

To Seniors.—f RR, HN KR, Th HE NA R- 

2. Equals—zZR #, pk 5, Ke It ZU ER, & SH, io 
tr #5, GIP. BP. Calling one’s-self sJv H. 


XVI.—Mare anp Femate Domestics (% 4H. 


Nores.—Male slaves (4) are called bik female slaves (4) are 
called 44. Another term for $% 4 is jp HE, the use of which is 
variously explained. )fé #f} says aay in Hl, YE, and fe {i it was 
common to scold male slaves by using Jp, and female slaves by using 
HE. Ace ree to the # f§ one who is able to make herself useful is 
styled hueh (4 i A ii). Of the people inhabiting waste or forest 
lands of the state of 3%, the males were called jp, the females 7 
ite 4 Says “ The sons of male slaves are called Jp, of female slaves 7.” 

Another designation for f% 4 is 4 3. ‘The house slaves (4#) 
belonging to AY Hi numbered 10,000.* £4 fii F tsays ‘dB and 3 
are used indifferently for female slaves.’ According to the # WZ male 
criminals are called 4%; and the danghters of such slaves are called 3% 

Another name is $F §fi azure heads. whe RE t of the fH dynasty 
credited with the saying, “The men of Han call slaves 3F 9A; not 
meaning by that, however, that the colour of their hair differed from 
that of other men’s.” 

They are again designated jf # and #E Ff. 9% FB Fu had one 
male and one female slave. He married them to each other, to the 
man he gave the name #f{ #% ; to the woman the name #£ #7. When 
asked why he had so named them, he replied, “I have called him 
7 Fx because he can help me in angling (7%); and her I have called 
#6 FF because she gathers fuel (#€) for me.” 

"Male slaves are also styled $& FE and & A, after the slaves 
respectively of £4 IK Jpp, and 4s #. 

Of. —myr fp ,aJy AB, Jy hr O afr Hi. Wife of a slave tht ie. 

Of Ano’s.—B& tii, = #1. 


* ot fg. ~ Mayer’s Manual, page 275. + &. 








1. Emperor.—#. 


2. Mandarins.— EB. 


To any married woman, 4} +. 


4 Wy, in others Hs As. 


To strangers & #§. 
To beggars Hf =. 


only used in speaking of. 
To men of the artisan class fi] #. 


Dwelling. O7f—-H & Fe 
Refreshment Rooms. Of—fhx ff 


Hamlet. Of — hit FE 
Province. Of —tit 4 
Prefecture. Of — ee HF 
District. Of — i BS 
Country-parts. Of — fi #5 
Lodgings. Of —fit *% 
Merchants office. Of— Nv FF 
Shop. Of —r JE 





Of 
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XVII—Emreror anp Manparins % Ef. 


To—# bt, ~ £. & E, BE PF. Chinese officials speak of 
themselves before the Emperor, as i; Manchu officials, as Q >. 


To.—Up to a $f ¥% the proper address is #% HR. 
Up to a Si ff the proper address is Je # H- 
All above these are addressed as Fe JA. 


XVIII—Women ff XX. 


To any married woman in a respectable position, in some places 


To a friend’s wife, or of her to her husband, #4 FE A. 
To any unmarried unofficial lady, 4% 42. 
To any unmarried official lady, sJv 4H. 


XIX—Sunpry Persons. 
To congregations 5 fi, af Z, Fi fit, 7 fit, Ae fk, FY A, AR. 
To soldiers #¥ # Hi) #- FE FH is only used in speaking of soldiers. 


To priests and nuns fii 7§, fu fy, 3 A. JE dK, 38 AR are 


XX—Swunpry PLacss. 
Ancestral Hall. Of—fx fi] Of Ano’s—# jij. 
Ano’s.—®. HF Ke E. 


Of Ano’s.— F& fis. 


OF 
OF 
OF 


™y 


Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 


Ano’ s.— FE. 
Ano’s.— 4G. 
Ano’s.— if. 
Ano’s.— & Og. 
Ano’s.—_& Hi. 
Ano’s.— & "wx. 
Ano’s.-~#& FF. 
Ano’s.— ¥& JE. 
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XXI—Surname, Names, anp Cran RE ® FE HR. 

1. Surname.— Hf. 

Ask.—%& WE, Fe HE, HORE. = Reply.—iJy WE, FB RE. Officers 
give the surname only. 

2. Name.—%. 

Ask.—B FE, KA BA, HB. Reply by simply giving 
the name. 

3. Literary appellation. —R . 

Ask.—& FF, BH. Reply. —K HF HE EH. 

4. Clan.— fi. 

Ask.— tk, Be TR. Reply —ft TE HE TR. 

In conclusion, I can only express the hope that this article, 
which has grown to a greater length then I anticipated, may prove 
useful to some of my junior fellow-workers among, and students of 
the Chinese. It is not unlikely that several of the modes of address 
here given may be found unsuitable in some places; but, as the great 


majority of them rest on printed authority, the differences probably 
will not be very serious. 





THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D. 
(Continued from Page 128). 
HERBS AND FLOWERS. 
ANSE: avnfov.—(Matth. xxi1t. 23, only). 

This is probably the Dill (anethum graveolens), though some 
suppose the anise (pimpinella anisum) is meant. See Tristram, and 
Haughton in Smith’s Dict. They are so nearly allied that it is not 
important which one we use. 

Goddard and Bridg. have translated by if # and Medh. by 
J\ 4. The latter is wrong as /\ #§ is the Star-Anise (Jilicium 
anisatum), one of the Magnoliaces, while the plant referred to is an 
Umbelliferous one. Porter Smith gives ## 7, - fy F and oy fj F 
as anise; Tatarinov and Williams (Mand. Dict.) give the last for 
Fenicula dulcis: Ti # is the best translation. 

Bariey.—Heb. S’edrah. xprf7j—(Ex. 1x. 31, 32, &e.) 

This is the common summer Barley (ZTordeum distichum). 

The Chinese translators have rendered it by J¢ 2K (Scheres.) and 
#: BE (Bridg. and Medh.). 

Williams gives #f] 2, $f BE and Fo HF for barley ; Porter Smith, 
Jc HE and A BE. Translate PP HB. 
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Brans.—Heb. Pol. (2 Sam. xvi1. 28, Ezek. rv. 9, only). 

The common Bean (Vicia faba) is much cultivated in Palestine, 
as are other kinds. 

The translators have rendered pol variously. Scheres., has B 
in Sam. and §# @ in Ezek. Medh., has H ® in both passages, and 
Bridg. simply %. As the word means a round, rolling thing (See 
Ges.) we may perhaps make the distinction between beans and lentiles 
in their shape, B and fa BH “beans” and “flat beans” or we may 
with Medh., make size the ground of distinction, “large” and small 
beans.” I prefer the former, as favored by etymology. 

BramsBie.—Brier ; Pricks, Thistle, Thorns, Thornheage. 

The Hebrew uses eighteen different words to express various kinds 
of prickly shrubs and weeds. It is very difficult if not impossible 
to identify them with precision nor is it a matter of very great 
importance. 

1. Atéd.—(Judg. 1x. 14; Ps. tym. 9). 

The Septuagint and Vulgate both translate by Rhamnus or 
box-thorn: The Rhamnus (Lycium europeeum) is very common in 
Palestine and suits the references. It belongs to the Solanaceae. 

In the Chinese versions #f§ i together (Scheres.) or separately 
(Medh., and Bridg.) are used. These words are applied to thorny 
shrubs generally, especially species of Rhamnus and Zizyphus. The 
Berberis lycium is given by Porter Smith for #j HF and #y FB. Parker 
(“Canton Plants’) gives the latter for Lyciuwm chinense, Mill. If 
any one wishes to be more definite than to use “thorns” it might be 
well to translate #j #R. 

2. Choach.—This word is variously rendered “ brambles,” 
(Is. xxxrv. 13,) “thickets” (1 Sam. xu. 6,) “thistle” (2 K. x1v. 9,) 
&e., and “ Thorns” (Prov. xxvi. 9,) &e. The Eng. Vers. has only 
followed the Septuag. and Vulg., in giving this variety of renderings. 
Perhaps we may conclude that the original word was used in a wide 
sense and applied equally to several plants. Job xxxt. 40, is the only 
passage which throws any light on the nature of the plant meant. 
Tristram takes it to be some species of the common Thistle of which 
there are several common in Palestine. 

The Chinese translators seem to have trauslated it by the same 
terms as the preceding word, not following the distinction in the Heb. 
words, except that in Job. Scheres. use BB ¥i “weeds.” Porter Smith, 
Tatarinov and Williams all give jij as the Chinese for various species 
of Carduns, and I think this or i #jj would be the best translation 
for choach. 

3. Dardar.—rpiBoror N. = and Sept. 
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(Gen. 11. 18; Hos. x. 8; Mat. vi. 16; Heb. vi. 8, only). 

Tristram and Haughton (Smith’s Dict.) think the knapweed 
(Centaurea) is meant. The C. caleitrapa or C. verutum are both 
common in Palestine. 

The Chinese translators have here, as above, not attempted to 
make any distinction except in Mat., but fall back on king khih Fi pe 
“thorns.” 3% #2, tribulus terrestris, is probably the best translation. 

4. Chedek.—(Prov. xv. 19; Mic. vir. 4, only). This is most 
likely the solanum sanctum, which is called chadak by the Arabs. 

Scheres. renders by jf] # in both passages; Bridg. by Ff] HR in 
Mic., and by $f in Prov.; Medh., ¥ #% in both places. The solanum 
sanctum is known as $x jij, “‘mad-apple,” as are other varieties of the 
nightshade. Porter Smith and Wms., give 7} jij, ¢e. “bitter kié” 
for the solanum dulcamara or bittersweet. I would suggest jg Fj as 
the best equivalent for Chedek. 

5. Kétz.—Septuagint, axavfa, (Gen. m1. 8; Mat. vi. 16, &e.) 
This seems to be a general term for prickly or thorny plant. All 
translate by 3) i; this or Ff KF is probably the best translation. 

6. Shamir.—(Us. vu. 23-25, and passim. The modern Arabs 
apply the term samur to both the Paliurus aculeatus and the Rhamnus 
oleoides. The former is the ‘Christ’s Thorn,” and the latter 
Buckthorn. The Chinese translators all render 3] §§ which perhaps 
is sufficiently correct. 

7. Naatzotz.—(Is. vir. 19; tv. 13, only). Gesenius renders this 
“thorn-hedge ” vepretum. According to Tristram the Rabbinical com- 
mentators refer it to the Zizyphus spina-christi ; the “ Nubk”’ and 
“Dhéim”’ of the Arabs. Is. 1v. 13, implies that it is a worthless plant. 
Eng. vers. has “ thorns” in both places. 

Scheres., and Bridg., render fj #f and Medh. 3% §R. These 
seem sufficiently correct. I prefer the latter. 

8. Barkanim.—(Judges vu. 7, 16, only). 

This is rendered “briers” in Eng. Vers. and probably rightly. 
Gesenius, however, translates “ threshing-sledges,” ‘ tribuda.” 

Tristram thinks the common Bramble (Rubus fruticosus) is meant 
here, and says that this and the Zizyphus— thorns of the wilder- 
ness””—erow in abundaice near the fords of Succoth referred to in 
this passage. 

Medh. and Bridg. follow Gesenius and render “ threshing instru- 
ments” $f #2 H. The Mand. Version renders #8 iim. 

Porter Smith gives WR §4 FF vc., “hanging hook berry” as the 
name by which the Rubus fruticosus of the Yang-tsze valley 
is known. 
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Perhaps we cannot do better than to follow Mand. version which 
I think is the true meaning of the passage. 

9. Sillon.—(Ezek. 1. 6; xxvii. 24). This is rendered in Eng. 
Vers. “briers” and “a pricking brier.” ‘It is probably identical 
with the arabic word Sud/aon which is applied to the sharp points on 
the ends of the palm leaf, and also to the” Butcher’s-Broom ‘(Ruscus 
aculeatus)”’ Tristram. Ges. renders “a thorn, prickle.” 

Bridg. renders by %K, Caladium, Tribulus, in first passage, and 
by i Zizyphus in latter. Medh., omits in former and renders by # 
in latter. Scheres. renders by # 3%, “Caltrops,” in former chap. and 
by ¢& wij “awn” in latter. 

The word seems not to be specific; I would render therefore by 
4, “spine” “thorn” or by jj “ thorn.” 


BULRUSH. FLAG. PAPER REED. REED. RUSH. 


These six words are used, frequently interchanged, for as many 
Heb. words in our Eng. Version. 

1. Géme.—(Ex. u. 3; Is. xvi. 1; xxxv. 7; Job. vn. 11). 
This is translated “bulrush” and “rush,” and is undoubtedly the 
papyrus (Cyperus papyrus.) 

The Chinese translators have rendered this variously by 7€, #, i. 
##, read Hwan. Wms. gives as “a tough kind of sedgy grass” 3 he 
defines as “‘a rush or reed smaller than the #f” and gives jf #€ as 
Arundo indica, 

In Canton the Cyperus tegetifornais, from which the ordinary 
floor matting in made, is uniformly called jf. The same character is 
sometimes applied to the rush from which mat sails and dollar bags 
are made, (/epironia mucronata) but at Shau King Fu (3 B fff) 
where this is cultivated it is known as 4. Wms. defines this as a 
scirpus grown in Chehkiang. 

Judging by Canton usage I should translate géme by jf. HE and 
7 are here applied rather to species of arundo. 

2. Aréth—(Is. x1x. 7, only). This is translated, wrongly, 
“‘paper-reeds” in Eng. Vers. Gesenius gives “meadows,” “ grassy 
spots.” ‘Tristram says it is generally held to mean “ green herbage” 
(like cerabie Sara). 

Scheres. renders #4, Bridg. Hi FY, and Medh. J J@ I prefer 
the first. : 

3. Achu.—(Jos. vut. 11; Gen. x11. 2. &e). 

This word is of Egyptian origin. It is translated ‘ marsh-grass,” 
“reeds,” ‘ bulrushes, “sedge” by Ges. Jerome says it means “omne 
quod in palude viren nascitur,”’ See Cook, “Bib. Comment,” and Ges. 
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Tristram refers it to the Cyperus esculentus or Butornus umbellatus. 

If a specific name is preferred 7} Hi C. esculent. (Porter Smith) 
would do. The Chinese translators have used a generic term and 
rendered “rushes,” “sedge,” #2 3, MH &c. Medh., renders still 
more loosely 2% ‘‘ fodder,” “ grass,” in Genesis. 

4. Siph—(Ex. ut. 3,5; Is. xrx. 6; Jon. m1. 5, &e.) 

This word is applied both to “rushes,” Eng. Vers. “flags” and algae, 
Eng. Vers. “weeds” (Jon. 1. 5.) The Red Sea derived its name in 
Heb. Yam Stiph from this word. Tristram would render it “weeds” 
in Ex.=Ges. traces its etymology to sword, so sword-grass. (Comp. 
gladiolus.) We cannot do better than to follow the Chinese translators 
and render by different words as it refers to seed-weeds or to rushes. 
For the former Bridg. and Scheres. have } EX ‘‘sea-weeds,” and 
Medh. jf $ “/laminaria.” Perhaps the former is preferable. 
For the latter all use some of the words for “sedge” above 
mentioned. 

5. Agmén.—(Is. 1x. 14, tvin. 5; Job. xu. 2, 20; &e.) This 
word is variously translated in Eng. Vers. “rush,” “hook,” “caldron,” 
&e. See Ges., and Tristram. It is probaly the Arundo donas. The 
allusion in Job. xu1. 20, may be to the panicle which may be compared 
to smoke or steam. Scheres. renders it here #RPt i.e., “chaff.” Bridg. 
and Medh. follow the rendering of Eng. Version. In v. 2. the allu- 
sion is probably to a hook of cane. Is. ivi. 5, “ bulrfish”’ Eng. Vers. 
points to the yielding stem of the tuft. The Ch. versions have here 
3% or some equivalent word. 

The Cantonese call the grasses which bear this fluffy, ‘‘ smoky ”’ 
panicle 3 FF, mung yung, or simply mung. J RE and FHF fk are 
applied to tall grasses with reedy stems in general. Governed by 
usage here I would translate the Heb. agmén by 3 ¥¥ or FE Fk, but 
I do not know how far this usage prevails throughout the Empire. 

Kéneh, Gr. nédanos (Gen. xu, 5, 22; Ex. xxv. 31; Job xxxt. 
22; Ezek. x1. 5, Rev. x1. 1; 3 John, 13, &c.) 

This is from the same root as our English word “cane.” It is 
the generic name for a reed of anykind. A reference to the verses 
quoted above will show that it was used for a “stalk” of wheat, the 
‘*stem of a candlestick, a measure of six cubits, the humerus, a 
pen, &e. No one Chinese word can be used in all these senses, so we 
must translate according as the sense of the passage demands. 4 
however, would be the nearest equivalent for Hdneh, not merely on 
account of the etymology, but on account of the usage of the two 
words. It could be used in every case except perhaps in the passage 
{un Job where the bone between the shoulder and elbow is referred to, 
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and here Kéneh is used metaphorically. I would render therefore 
by 5% kan, whenever the context does not require some other word. 

Busu.—Tue Burnine.—Sench.—(Ex. 111. 2-4, &c.) 

The Heb., word Seneh rendered “bush” in Eng. Vers. means a 
particular kind of bush, probably the Egyptian “Sént,” the Acacia 
nilotica. Gesenius translates thorn-bush bramble, and also gives senna, 
the medicinal plant. 

The Chinese versions follow Ges. and translate by and Ff] we 
thorn-bush. 

Catamus.—Kaneh.—(Ex. xxx, 23; Jer. vi, 20; Cant. rv, 14 
Is. xnmr. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 19, &c.) 

This word, variously rendered “‘Sweetcane” and “ calamus’; 
in the Eng. Vers., refers not to the Sugar-cane—Sorghum, but to an 
aromatic cane. Some reed from which an aromatic oil is extracted is 
intended; among these are the Lemon-grass (Andropogon schcenan- 
thus) and others. 

Scheres., renders by & jij (Acorus calamus) and # Ph, (é.e., 
fragrant substances). Medh., by the former throughout. So also 
Bridgman. Parker, (List of Canton Plants) has #4 3$ for the 
Andropogon, but I have never heard of the Chinese extracting an 
oil from it. Wms., gives _- 36 as name for a fragrant grass—Poa 
cynosuroides. One of these would perhaps be the best Chinese word 
for Kaneh. 

CockLE.—Heb. Baoshah.—(Job. xxxt. 40; Is. v. 2, 4). 

This word is translated ‘cockle” in Job., and (in plural) “wild 
grasses’ in Isaiah. In the latter passage Ges. prefers ‘bad grapes,” 
labrusce, after Jerome and Jarchi, but we must distinguish between 
the classical “vitis labrusca’”’ and the botanical vitis labrusea which is 
a North American plant (Tristram). The context seems to demand 
unripe, imperfect grasses. In Job the margin has “noisome weeds,” 
so Gesenius, Tristram, following the etymology of the word, 
(r. bdash “to stink,)” inclines to some stinking arum or to a putrid 
smelling smut, but thinks Job may refer to troublesome grasses, 
as “ tares.” 

In Chinese baoshuh (Job.) is rendered variously. Scheres. has #8 


¥4H, Medh. BE 3%, and Bridg. BH 3. In Is. baoshim is translated BY 


ai Bj, “wild grapes,” by Scheres. and Bridg. and 3% 5% “bad fruit” 
by Medhurst. I prefer Medhurst’s words as they preserve the identity 
of the Heb. in using #8 in both passages and give the correct meaning 
of the passages. 

Cortanver.—Heb. Gad. (Ex. xvi. 381; Num. x1. 7). 
This is only used in Serip., for that to which the Israelites compared 
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the Manna. The Chinese versions all have 3 4 and correctly. 

Corn.—(Numb. xvut. 27, &c.) 

Many Hebrew words are used for the word corn in Eng. Vers. 
Different words are used for “growing corn,” “cleaned corn,” “green 
corn,” “parched corn,” &c., and of course they must be rendered by 
several words in Chinese according as the context requires. 

Corron.—Heb. Karpas.—(Esth. 1. 6). 

This word does not occur in Eng. Vers. but is the proper render- 
ing of Karpas in Esth. 1. 6, where we have “green.” The Sansk. 
is Karpdsa, Lat. carbasus, &. Query. May not Eng. carpet come 
from the same source ? 

In Chinese, Medh., renders by %& ‘“‘nettlehemp,” “linen,’’ 
Bridg, by #4 “ cotton,” and Scheres. by #§ 7j ‘‘fine cloth.” Bridg- 
man’s # 7 is to be preferred. 

CucumBers.—Heb. Kishuim.—(Numb. x1. 5, only). ‘“ Garden 
of cucumbers” Mikshah also occurs once (Is. 1. 8). 

The cucumis chate is probably referred to. See Ges. and Tristram. 

In Chinese Medh. has #f J, é.e., “prickly melon” while Scheres. 
and Bridg. have #@ M, HE M, te., “yellow melon.” ¥§ M| is the 
name by which the cucumber is always called in Canton and also 
elsewhere according to Wms. Hence it is to be preferred. 

Cummin.—Heb. Cammén, Gr. xvpivov (Is. xxvii. 25, 27; 
Matt. xxi. 23). 

This is a well-known umbelliferous plant—Cwminum sativum. 

The Chinese translators render it by Fi #£, (Medh. and Bridg.) ; 
K fei #, (Scheres.); and FF 3 (Goddard.) In Canton & F# is not 
used FF 3 is applied to Apium, celery and parsley; Wms. gives %& 
Tf # as “star anise” (i//icium), which will not do as a translation 
for cummin. I suppose #f is as good a word as we can find and 
would therefore retain BR FF or FF 3. 

Doves Dune.—Heb. Chiryénim (2 Kings vi. 25). 

Some suppose a plant or seed to be meant here, but I believe the 
grain and seeds contained in the crop or excrement of doves fo be 
referred to. I have seen it stated on Chinese authority that in Peking 
there are men who keep flocks of pigeons for the purpose of filching 
grain. The birds return thirsty after filling their crops with grain, 
lime water is given them which makes them vomit up the grain. In 
the evening this and the dung are swept into a pile, after which the 
grain is washed and dried for use. 

Fircurs.—Heb. Ketzach (Is. xxvut. 25, 27). 

This is the Nigella sativa melanthium or black cummin. See 
Tristram. Ges. 
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In Chinese, Medh. and Bridg. render RH & and Scheres. Jv fy #- 
K A or K PY B is used only for the fuber in South China and hence 
will not do in the passage in Is. Wms. gives J 2 as melanthium 
cochinchinense, and Tartarinoy translates K PY & by “rad. asparagem, 
(melanthii cochin. Lour.)” Are the seeds of the melanthium used as 
a condiment in North or Central China? Porter Smith does not 
mention this use of the plant. If the seed are so used it would do to 
translate by RK & -F. If the seed are not so used it would be de- 
cidedly better to translate with Scheres. sJy fy 7. 

In Ezek. tv. 9, we have “ fiteches” in the Eng. Vers., but the 
Heb. word is different (cussemeth) and the marginal translation “Spelt” 
is the proper one. The Chinese versions all have $4 2 correctly. 
The same word is sometimes translated Rye in the Eng. Version. 

Friax.—Heb. Pishta. (Ex. 1x. 31; Is. xrx. 9 &e.) 

This is the inum sativum. 

All the Chinese version have ji which Wms. gives as “a plant 
furnishing textile fibers, as Cannabis, Behmeria, Linum, Hibiscus and 
Sida.”’ This is no doubt the right term. 


It is not known certainly from what plant the galbanum of com- 
merce is derived. See Smith’s Dict., Tristram &e. Gesenius gives 
the ferula galbanifera as the Syrian galbanum, while Tristram inclines 
to the Galbanum officinale. 

Dr. Porter Smith gives [ij (% as the Chinese for Galbanum, but 
says the Pen 7s’au has given it this Persian name for Assafostida for 
mere distinction. 

The Chinese Versions have not attempted to translate any of the 
Heb. words in this passage, but have merely transferred them. They 
give i ME YB, &c. It would of course be better if possible to find 
Chinese equivalents for the drugs mentioned. As we have suggested 
a translation for stacte, which see, so I woukd prefer aj here. 

Gatt.—Heb. Résh, (Hos. x. 4; Deut. xxix. 18, Jer, 
vit. 14, &e.) 

The Heb. word means primarily”’ head.” Some bitter plant is 
evidently referred to generally, but the word is also used for poison 
gener. and applied to animal poison (Deut. xxx. 32; Job, xx. 16), 

Probably the Poppy (Papaver Syriacum or P. arenarium) is 
meant. See Tristram, Ges. Smith’s Dict, Am, Ed. The Heb. is 
translated “‘ hembek” in Hos. x. 4. The “ water of gall” in Jer. 1x. 
15, is probably a decoction of poppies or perhaps opium. 

In N. T. Matt, speaks of “gall” (yot7H) (xxvu. 34,) while Mark 
in par, passage (xv. 23,) has “myrrh” (éopvpriopérov.) 
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Both doubtless refer to the same thing; the cup probably con- 
tained sour wine seasoned with some drug. 

In Chinese the translators have simply “ poisonous,” or else PA BR, 
which Wms. gives as Artemisia abrotanum. I would suggest B HX 
where the plant is alluded to, and either the generic term as at present 
or 3% }e where a drink is intended. 

Garuiic.—Heb. Shoom. (Numb. xt. 5, only). 

This is the Allium sativum. 
correctly. 

Gourpv.—Heb. Kikayon (Jonah, rv. 5-10, only). 

There has been much controversy as to Jonah’s gourd, most mo- 
dern commentators taking it for the Palma Christi (Ricinus communis) ; 
I am inclined, however, to agree with Tristram and Am. Ed. of 
Smith’s Dict. that gourd is probably meant. Tristram supposes the 
Bottle-Gourd (Cucurbita pepo) to be intended, and the author of the 
art. in Dict. the ker’a, a kind of pumpkin. 

In Chinese Medh. and Bridg. have $f jif—Ricinus. Scheres. 
transfers Heb. sound with the explanation JX %§. Yokoussai’s 
Japanese Botany* gives fy JK as the Chinese for Cucurbita pepo, 
Porter Smith & JX for C. pepo and wR JK for C. melo-pepo. I would 
suggest Fy JX or simply jh. 

Govurp. Wi.p.—Heb. Pakknoth. (2 Kings iv. 38-40). 

Tristram thinks the Colocynth (Citrudlus Coloeynthus) “is 
undoubtedly the plant in question.” So also Sm. Dict. 
mentions this plant. 

The Chinese Versions have JX and #¥ jg, ; the latter is preferable. 

Grass.—Heb. Desher (Gen. 1. 11, &c.) 

Two other words are sometimes translated “ grass” in Eng. Ver. 
viz: yered, which is green “ herbage,” and Chatsir which is ‘fodder. ” 

The Chinese of course is #4 or 77 Fi. 

Hay.—Heb. Chashash (Is. v. 24; xxxur. 11). 

In both passages Eng. Vers. has “chaff,” but dried grass is 
meant. See Tristram, Ges. Chatzir is twice rendered hay in Eng. 
Vers. (Prov. xxvii. 25; Is. xv. 6,) but is rather tall stems and 
blades of grass. 


In Chinese Scheres. has B% Bi, and #% #t. Medh. #H and #R #, 
Bridg. has #. #¢ Ei is to be preferred. 

Hemiock.—See Gani and Wormwoopn. 

Herrs.—Various Heb. words are so translated; most of them are 
general terms, but Oroth (2 Kings tv. 39; Is. xvi. 4; xxv. 19,) is 
supposed to be the “Colewort” or some of the Cabbage tribe. 


A it 


All the Chinese translators have 7% 


Ges. also 
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Tristram inclines to this view. None of the Chinese translators have 
adopted it. 

Hyssor.—Heb. E26) Gr. toowmos (Ps. 1. 7; Mk. xv. 36, &.) 

There has been much discussion is to what plant is meant, Tris- 
tram, Royle and others: suppose the Caper plant (Capparis spinosa) 
tu be the plant in question. See, however Ges. and Am. Ed. of 
Smith’s Dict. In the latter Dr. Post contends for the Origanum maru. 

The Chinese Versions havs 4 }# Hi, Williams defines this to be 
an amaranthaceous plant, the Pupalia geniculata or Achyranthes aspera. 

I incline to the belief that some labiate plant is meant and would 
prefer 3 %, YH fi or some such term. However, as all are united 
on 46 i EX (for what reason I know not) it might be retained. 

Lapanum.—Heb. /é¢ (Gen. xxxvir. 25; xt. 11). See Myrru. 

Lrerexks.—Heb. Hhatzir (Numb. xt. 5). 

Tristram, Ges. and most commentators take this word specifically 
in this passage and refer it to the leek (Adliwm porrum). 

The Chinese Versions all have 4£ which is sufficiently correct. 

LentiLes.—Heb. ’adashim (Gen, xxv. 34; 2 Sam. xvii. 28; 
xx. 11; Ezek. iv. 9). 

This is without doubt the lentile (Zrvum lens). 

The Chinese Versions have F, #£ B, and B F,and Bb FF Wms. 
gives the second #f BH as lentile; the third, lit. “flat bean,” is used 
for kidney beans. #{ @ is probably as good a word as we can use. 

Lity.—Heb. Shishan. Gr. kpivov. (Cant. u. 1, 2; Hos. xtv. 5; 
Matt. vr. 28). 

The word probably is used generally to include Lilies, Trises, 
Tulips, Gladiolus, &c. If any particular plant is meant Tristram 
inclines to the Anemone coronaria, Dr. Post (in Am. Ed. Smith’s Dict.) 
to the Gladiolus Tilyricus, Dr. Royle to the Lotus &e. 

The Chinese Versions all have R 4 7€ (Lilium Candidum), but 
which is used for the Liliaceze in Yokussai’s Japanese Botany. The 
name refers to the bulb being composed of layers. This is probably 
the best word we can employ and answers very well to our Eng. Lily. 

Linen.—Three Hebrew words commonly represent /inen in our 
Eng. Vers. viz: shésh, bad, butz (Bvococ) some have supposed the 
former to mean “ silk,” but most think they all mean “ linen.” 

The Chinese translators have used different terms. Scheres. has 
Jt BR i.e. byssus, in Gen. xi1. 42, & jie in Ex. xxvi. 1, % im Prov. 
xxx1. 22. Bridg. has # in Gen. & $)] in Ex. % in Prov. Medhurst 
has ## in all cases. I think fi the best word. Either # or ¥ may 
be also used for linen cloth, but the latter is to be preferred, as # is 
properly a fabric made from the Dolichos. 
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Mattows.—Heb. Malluach. (Job. xxx. 4, only). 

The Sea-Purslane ( Atriplex halimus). 

In Chinese Bridgman has HR 3H lit. “salted greens!” which 
will not do. Scheres. and Medh. have #§ #. The last is probably 
the best term for the Heb. Yokoussai uses $#§ for Chenopodium album 
and also for the Chenopodiacee generally, to which the Atriplex 
belongs. 

ManprakeEs.—Heb. Duddim. (Gen. xxx. 14; Cant. vi. 13, &c.) 

This is the Mandragora officinalis, and belongs to the Solanacee. 

In Chinese Bridgman translates by }j, Medh. by HA ji, and 
Scheres. transfers the Heb. sound which he writes #£ ff. Fj seems 
to be the best Chinese term. Wms. mentions “mandrake” among the 
plants included under this term. 

MeEtons.—Heb. abattichim. (Numb. xt. 5, only). 

There are two kinds of Melon—the Water Melon (Cucurbita 
citrullus), and the Flesh Melon, (Cucunies melo), included under the 
Heb. term. If any particular kind is meant here it is probably the 
Water Melon. See Sm. Dict. Am. Edition. 

The Chinese translators all have 4. Medh. adds #4. Wms. trans- 
lates this Calabash (Lagenaria). See also Porter Smith; who writes 
it (as it is commonly written) fj #f. While this Bottle Gourd is 
used as an article of food, it is always cooked. What the Israelites 
longed for in the desert was probably the cooling Water Melon. This 
is known in South China as P§ J&. I do not known if this is the case 
all through China. Unless a better word can be found I think fF & 
is the proper translation. 

Mitier.—Heb. Déchan. (Ezek. 1v. 9, ouly). 

Two species of Millet are commonly cultivated in the East, the 
one intended here is probably the Panicum miliaceum, which the Arabs 
cal] by same name as the Heb. Dukhan. 

In Chinese Medh. and Bridg. have % and Scheres. has a . 
Porter Smith says %& “is the Panicum miliaceum of Botanists”—Sub- 
voc. Setaria. I prefer this term with Medh. and Bridg. 

Mint.—Gr. 75v00n0v. (Matt. xxi. 23; Luke x1. 42 only). 

The Wild mint (Mentha sylvestris) abounds in Palestine. 

The Chinese apply #§ fay to the different kinds of Mint. The 
Ch. versions all have this here. 

Mustarp.—Gr. sivam. (Matt. xm. 31, 32; Mk. rv. 31, &.) 

The common Mustard of Palestine is the Sinapis nigra. The 
Chinese versions have 3f correctly. Porter Smith gives jRj ZF for 
S. nigra. 

Nettries.—Heb. Kimmosh ; Charil. 
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Two Heb. words are translated Nettle in Eng. Vers. (1) Kimmosh, 
which is the Sting Nettle (Urtica). This is used in Is. xxxiv. 13, 
Hos. 1x. 6, and Prov. xxiv. 31. Porter Smith and Yokoussi both 
give 2& fit for U. dioica. Wms. gives it for U. bulbifera. Bridg. and 
Scheres. have #E #%, and Medh. has BY x. (2( Charul (Job. xxx. 7; 
Prov. xxiv. 31; Zeph. u. 9). 

Tristram thinks this is the Acanthus spinosus. 

The Chinese Vers. have #i] HR and #E ¥. 

If & jh is understood generally it is to be preferred. But per- 
haps the more general terms are sufficiently exact. I would therefore 
take $ #% for the first and FA] HR. 

Onions.—Heb. Betzalim. (Numb. x1. 5, only). 

The Allium Cepa is much used in the East. The Chinese trans- 
lators have #% which is the right word. 

PannaG.—(Ezek. xxvu. 17, only). 

The Eng. translators have not attempted to translate this word. 
Ges. says it was perhaps a kind of Pastry or sweet cake.” Others 
suppose it to be Panax or Ginseng, others an Indian spice (Sank. 
Pannaga) others, as Syriac Vers. Penicum miliaceum or millet, &e. 

The Chinese Vers. follow Ges. and translate “cakes,” fj and 
#} #4. This last in the Cantonese dialect sounds like an imitation of 
the Heb. sound, “ peng ni.” and adds another coincidence of sound 
like those mentioned above. 

Purse.—(Dan. 1. 12; 16, only). 

The original means simply “seeds” and not necessarily legu- 
minous vegetables. 

In Chinese Medh. and Bridg. have ¥, and Scheres. has 3 3. 
Either will do, as one is the literary expression and the other more 
colloquial. 

Rosr.—Heb. Chabatzeleth. (Cant. 1. 1; Is. xxxv. 1, only). 
This is probable the sweet-scented narcissus (narcissus tazetta) See 
Tsist, Sm. Dict. Ges., however prefers the Crocus autumnale. The 
Rose is not mentioned in the Bible, but only in the apocrypha. 

The Chinese Versions all have #% $§ “rose” in Cant. In Isaiah 
they all differ. Bridg. has $& which I cannot find in Kang Hi; he 
has %£ however. Scheres., has f @ 7 “lily,” Medh., has “as the 
hills bring forth mushroomi,” 3%. 

The narcissus tazetta is the JK {jl} 7— so admired by the Chinese, 
(See Yokussi’s Jap. Botanical plates.) I think it would be well to 
use 7K {jl) 7 in these two passages. 

Rurt.—Gr. mfyyavov. (Luke x1. 42, only). 
Four species of Rue (Ruta) grow wild in Palestine. The Chinese 
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Versions all have 3 #. Wms. gives 2% BY as “perhaps a species 
of Rue.” In Parker’s list of Canton plants § Ki is given as Ruta 
bracteosa. The latter is in some respects preferable, but I do not know 
if it be generally used. We may let 3& #¥ stand therefore. 

Ryr.—Heb. Cussemeth. (Ex. 1x. 32; Is. xxvin. 25; Ezek. 
1v. 9, only.) 

In the last passage the Heb. word is translated “ fitches,” marg. 
“spelt,” in Eng. Vers. Spelt (Triticum spelta) is the correct rendering. 
The Chinese versions all have #4 2#€ which may be retained. Wms. 
gives this as “ barley.” 

Sarrron.—Heb. Karkém. (Cant. rv. 14, only). 

This is the Crocus sativus. The Chinese versions all have #% ££ 
%@, which may be retained. Yokussi gives a plate of an Amaryllis 
which the Japanese call Saruran-modohki. See also Dr. Porter Smith 
sub voc. SAFFRON. 

Soap.—Heb. Borith. (Jer. 1. 22; Mal. m1. 2, only.) 

This refers to a vegetable alkali. Potash in Palestine was derived 
from various species of Saliconia and Salsola. 

The Chinese versions have jf which is the best rendering, and 
also B. 

Sopom, Vine or.—(Deut. xxxtr. 32, only). 

Some suppose this to mean the Selamum Sanctum, but Tristram 
inclines to the Arab. Osher, (Calotropis procera) of the family Asele- 
piadacee. See however foot-note to Vine of Sodom in Sm. Dict., 
where J. D. Hooker favors the Colocyuth (Cucumis colocynthus). 
This last seems to me to have the best claim. All the Chinese versions 
have “grape vine.” 

SrrxenarD.—Heb. Nerd; Gr. vdpdos. (Cant. 1. 12; John xn. 
13, &e.) 

This is the product of the Nardostachys jatamansi, Nat. Ord. 

“alerianacee. 

In Chinese Scheres. has transferred the sound, so Bridgman. 
Wms. (sub voc. $f) and Porter Smith (sub voc. Spikenard) give #f 
#4 7 as the Chinese for the Nardostachys. I would so translate here. 

Sweer Cane.—Heb. Kenek. (See Catamus). 

Tares. Gr. G¢dvid (Matt. xi. 24-30, only.) 

This is the Solium temulentum. The Chinese translators have 
## which is correct. 

Wueat.—Heb. Chittah. Passim. 

3 of course is the Chinese translation. 

Wormwoop.—Heb. La’anak, Gr. dpivOos. passim. 

This is the Avfemisia, of which several species grow in Palestine. 
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The Chinese Versions all have fi jf. Yokussai gives tk 
for Artemisia Capillaris. Porter Smith gives this Chinese term for 
A. Abrotanum. The Chinese Versions have chosen the correct word. 

With this word I close this paper. I hope this attempt to 
discover the best Chinese equivalents for the plants mentioned in the 
Bible may not prove altogether a waste of time. I shall be most 
happy if any one can suggest any corrections or give any information 
on doubtful points and hope that all such will be made known through 
the columns of the Recorder. 

Cannot some one who is acquainted with zoology contribute 
something towards fixing the Chinese equivalents for the Animals of 
the Bible. 





T'AI SAN—ITS TEMPLES AND WORSHIP. 
By Rev. C. W. MATEER. 


pat SAN,* the famous sacred mountion of China, lies directly 
outside the north gate of the city of T'ai An Foo, one hundred 
and eighty i South by South-East of Tsi Nan Foo. On the South, 
the great Southern plain of Shantung runs up to the very base of the 
mountain. T‘ai San is not an isolated peak, but part of the great range 
of hills which forms the backbone of Shantung. This range which is 
high and continuous to the East is here broken and bears off to the 
North-West in lower and more scattered hills. As you approach the 
mountain across the level plain, T‘ai San does not seem high. At least 
two other eminences in the range to the East seem full as high, though 
the Chinese all assert that Tai San is much the highest. It is said to 
be the highest point in Shantung but it certainly does not look higher 
than Ai San, in the district of Tsi Hia. Ata distance it looks round 
and plump rather then steep or lofty. Around the base and sides, are 
numerous other lesser summits, particularly one large one joining it on 
the South-West. The mountain proper has three summits nearly in 
a line Kast and West, the central one being the largest and highest. 
From ancient times there have been handed down among the 
Chinese greatly exaggerated accounts of the size and height of the 
mountain. The Record of Miscellaneous Traditions Ji (¢ 3 FB says 
it is 4000 Zi high and 1000 Zi in circumference. The Book of Primary 
Learning #) 4 @ says it is 40 Uihigh. The Classic of Hills and 
Rivers, [lj # @%, says it is 48 Zi high. The Six Records of the Tang 
Dynasty EE 7 #, say it is 60 Ui in circumference and 40 di high. 








* I spell Wy. San, as it is pronounced in Shangtung, not Shan as it is pronounced 
in Peking. 
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The common height given by the people is 40 7. A trip to the top is 
enough to prove that it is not the half of 40 #. In the Ming Dynasty 
a man named Chang Woo T‘ien measured it, using three poles attached 
to each other with sliding rings and so determined both the per- 
pendicular and the horizontal distance. His measurement showed that 
the mountain is two /i and eight rods in perpendicular height and that 
the horizontal distance including all the windings of the road, is 
twelve Zi and thirty two rods. These sums he added together 
(a questionable kind of Geometry) and gave the distance from the city 
gate to the top at fourteen i and a fraction. His measurement was 
no doubt correct and from it we see that the mountain is only two 
thirds of a mile high (38680 Chinese feet) above the level of the plain 
not by any means a high mountain. It is about the height of 
Mt. Vesuvius and not so high as several of the summits of the 
Catskill mountains. 

T‘ai San has long been characterized as the 3 $f or Eastern Sacred 
Mountain. The #% it is said is used for another character of the same 
sound, #9, which means to examine, i.e. to examine and determine the 
amount of merit or demerit. This term, #f, is only applied properly 
to mountains which have worship connected with them. In ancient 
times the mountain was called Tai Tsung {i§ 3 and an old book called 
“ Explanation of Customs” defines the Tai as meaning to grow, and 
says that the mountain is so called because the mutual interchange of 
the Yin and the Yang which produced all things orginated here. 
Another book says the Eastern Yoa, or Sacred Mountain, is called 
Tai Tsung, because the evolutions which originated all things came 
from the East. Inthe Lun Yi and Erh Ya it is called T*ai San 
as at present. This name was given in the reign of the 13th Emperor 
of the Chew Dynasty. 

The worship of Tfai San goes back into the fabulous times of 
Chinese history. In the time of Yaou and Shun it had already a 
reputation. Shun came here in the first year of his reign and 
presented offerings to Heaven, and sacrificed in order to the hills and 
rivers, This was B.c. 2255. The mountain is also referred to in the 
Book of Poetry and in most of the Chinese Classics. It is certain 
that for over four thousand years Chinese Emperors had been 
accustomed to come here to sacrifice to heaven and to worship the 
mountain, and during all this time it has been an object of veneration 
and worship to millions of people. Perhaps no other mountain on 
the face of the earth has had an equally remarkable history. 

An ancient writer says that the mountain is a dragon, or that it 
is the outward manifestation of a dragon which animates it, and that 
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all the other hills are reverently looking towards it. Other ancient 
writers say that it has a Mih, Jf, or animating influence, and they 
agree that tliis Mih proceeds from the East. A memorial was sent up 
to one of the first emperors of the present dynasty concerning tlie 
mountain and its supposed animating dragon. The Emperor sent an 
officer who spent over ten years in a minute geomantic examination 
of the mountain and its surroundings, with special reference to the 
Loong Mih or Dragon Pulse. Upon receiving his report the Emperor 
wrote or caused to be written an essay called se {lj fe WR itz, settling 
once for all that the mountain was certainly animated by a dragon. 
It is panegyrized as follows on the map got up to explain the temple 
and the mountain and offered for sale to visitors. ‘The Ttai San is 
the Chief of the five Sacred mountains. It is buttressed by surround- 
ing hills; it is full of springs which peur their water over the precipices; 
it gathers the clouds and sends down tlie rain. Its merit is equal 
to heaven and so it is appointed and called the Equal of Heaven, the 
Benevolent and Holy Ruler. It is Lord of this world and determines 
lirths and deaths, misfortune and, happiness, honor and dishonor, 
things high and great, low and crooked: The summits are many and 
of all places under heaven this place is most wortliy of being visited.” 

As iti all heathen mythology so here there is a great deal of 
confusion in the accounts given of the divinity which presides over, or 
animates the mountain. The most ancient account is that it is the 
god ‘L*ien Ch‘e or Compeer of Heaven. Others say it is Yen Kuin or 
the Prince of Hades and to this idea most frequent reference is made, 
both in books and in the temples. The popular idea is that the 
divinity is female and is by the people almost universally called 4 $f, 
Old Mother, or # [lj HE Old Mother of Tai San. The discrepancy 
brings about some curious mixtures of male and female in the temples, 
but does not seem to trouble the Chinese in the least. The god, or 
goddess, has had a number of extravagant titles bestowed on him by 
different emperors, which will appear in speaking of the different 
temples. 

There are two principal objects of interest in connection with 
Ttai San. One is the great temple in the city of Ttai An Foo, to the 
presiding divinity of the mountain. ‘The other is the mountain itself 
with the various temples &ec., which line the ascent and crown the 
summit. I will speak in order of these two. 

The present great temple in the city was not the first one built 
in honor of the Ttai San. It is probably impossible to tell now 
where the first temple stood, or what was its origin. The first temple 
was no doubt a small one and was on the side of the mountain. 
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A large commemorative slab, erected in the 17th year of Kang He, 
speaks of the origin of the temple and sheds more light on it than any 
document I have found. I will give a translation of it both for the 
information it contains and as a specimen of stones erected on occasion 
of repairing the temples of which there are nineteen. The T*ai San is 
the Prince of the five sacred mountains. The ancient Emperors came 
here in their tours of inspection and offered burnt offerings to the hills 
and rivers——an account of which is found in the Imperial Histories, 
Book of Records, Book of Poetry and other books. Hence there are 
here platforms for announcing appointments, halls for holding levees 
and stone slabs for commemorating virtuous deeds. The remains 
transmitted from the Dynasties of Chew and Ch’in may be examined 
as proof. But as to the temple and its sacrifices there is no accurate 
record of the beginning. In a book called “ Encyclopedia of Customs” 
it is said that the officer who repaired the temple of Ttai San lived 
thirty li to the North-West of the city and from this we infer that a 
temple existed here before the Han Dynasty. In the Tang Dynasty 
the temple was in the ravine leading up the mountain but in the Sung 
Dynasty was removed to its present site. In each of the Dynasties 
Kin, Yuen, and Ming it was repaired and adorned as is attested 
by commemorative slabs. In general, from the Sung Dynasty the 
Emperors of each successive Dynasty came this far East to offer 
sacrifices according to established custom, and every Emperor who 
came to sacrifice and report (to the god), did also set up a stone slab 
and erect a pavilion in commemoration. Our present Emperor has 
not changed this custom. Once the aspect of the place was truly 
grand and magnificent, like a royal palace. But in the end of the 
Ming Chow occurred together both rebellion and famine, the neigh- 
boring people fled and sought refuge where they could, while those 
from a distance did not come (to worship). Thus the grand temple 
and splendid galleries become dingy and mouldy. The wind and 
rain made inroads on them, and birds and rats defiled them. The 
cornices rotted away, the red and blue colors faded, and the walls 
fell in confused heaps—a sight to make the gods ashamed. The 
local officers desired to repair it, but were not able. Our present 
Dynasty having spread its illustrious sway everywhere, the people 
living in plenty came from far and near bearing incense and gilt paper 
and looking up to the stone gate. One Sze Ttien E, earnestly consider- 
ing and planning meritorious deeds and regarding this as a suitable 
opportunity for their accomplishment, represented the matter to the 
Emperor and consulted his advisers. All agreed with his plan. Theie 
was a military graduate named Chang Tsze Soa who was reported to 
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be aman of parts and him the Emperor called in anc set him to 
estimate the cost of the work the amount of material and the time 
required. From this time the work, went on year by year and month 
by month until it was completed. The main temple and side buildings, 
houses for priests, courts and terraces, inner and outer wall and 
galleries have all been made new, and finally the inscriptions and 
commemorative slabs, together with the pavilions and trees, have all 
been repaired, restored and beautified, so that visitors great and small 
will find every thing new. Having finished all, Sze Tien E, prostrated 
himself in this pavilion and proclaimed—All this is from the secret 
help of the gods. Truly it is the holy Son of Heaven exhibiting his 
favor to the utmost. The local officers are freed from a great scandal, 
and receive the greatest of good fortune. Would that all who come 
to this temple, even from the utmost regions, whether to worship or 
as visitors, might reform their ways and so receive the favor of the 
gods, and not forget the favor of the Emperor. This work was begun 
in the second month of the year Kia Woo and completed in the fifth 
month of the year Ting He (9 years). The overseer and contributors 
names are written below. In the 17th year of K‘ang He this slab 
was erected by Sze Tien E, anointing and bathing himself and so 
erecting it. 

A legend circulated among the people and extensively believed 
gives a more particular account of the origin of the temple. The 
story is that Chin Tsung the third Emperor of the Lung Dynasty in 
the 13th year of his reign, was afflicted with a grevious boil which 
the imperial physicians could not cure. This boil had the face of a 
man and could both talk and cat. There was at that time a Taouist 
priest at T'ai San called Yen He who declared that the god of the 
mountain had appeared to him in a dream, and directed him to go 
and cure this boil for the Emperor, at the same time directing him 
how to proceed. He went accordingly to the capital, and gave out 
that he had come to cure the Empéror’s boil. The Emperor hearing 
of it called him in. As soon as he entered the imperial presence the 
boil called out, “Yen He has come and my destiny is finished.” 
The priest prescribed treatment and the boil was cured. The Emperor 
wished to reward him with an office but he refused saying, Your 
majesty has not been cured by my power, but by the efficient power 
of the god of Tai San. You should show your gratitude by repairing 
the temple at T‘ai San. The Emperor assented, appointed an officer, 
und made a large appropriation, and this magnificent temple was built, 
taking the place of the one on the top of the mountain. All accounts 
agree that the present great temple was built in its present site by the 
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third Emperor of the Sung Dynasty, about 900 years ago. From 
that time the fame of Ttai San greatly increased and the great 
annual festival was established. From that time to the present every 
Emperor has had tablets erected in it, commemorating sacrificial visits 
or appropriations for repairs. Vast sums of money have been wasted 
here and in repairing the road and the numerous temples on the 
mountain. The last Emperor, Lung Che, made a grant of thirty 
thousand Taels and when I was there repairs were going on actively 
both in the temple and on the hill. 

The temple is situated inside the city of Tai An Foo, in the 
North-West quarter and is entirely surrounded by a high wall almost 
as high as the city wall. This wall is a full mile round and is an 
oblong square. The temple faces the East and West Street which is 
** Penetrate Heaven Street,” $j KK Z. Its front is exactly opposite 
the South gate of the city, so that going up the South street you go 
directly into the temple. In entering you first pass under a mag- 
nificent Pai Fang or monumental stone arch, built on a raised 
platform, having a paved ascent and descent. Behind this is an 
elaborately ornamented T'ing or Pavilion, called the Pavilion of 
Distant Audience. When officers come to T’ai An who do not have 
time to ascend the mountain, they worship towards it at this place. 
Passing this you go through another splendid Ptai Fang, and are 
then in front of the main entrance. Here are five very high and wide 
gates all in a row and surmounted by a lofty and highly ornamented 
Lo or gallery. The middle gate is only opened for the Emperor or 
his envoy. The ordinary entrance is through the most easterly gate. 
Besides these there is a gate on each side and one in the rear, none of 
which are in use at present. On either side and parallel with the 
main walls of the enclosure, at a distance of a hundred feet from 
them run lower walls with gates leading into houses for priests, offices, 
store-rooms, minor temples, reception rooms, &., From the middle 
gate the main roadway leads directly through this open space to the 
grand temple which stands near the rear. Across this road are two 
gates with lofty galleries over them and side buildings extending 
in one case nearly, and in the other entirely across the grounds, thus 
dividing the entire space into three great courts, The first gate is 
called the ‘‘Compeer of Ileaven Gate,’ and the second the * Gate of 
Benevolent Rest. In the front court the road is a level, paved way, 
but in the second it is raised on masonry about two feet high ang has 
side walls of open brick-work. In the third court it is some four feet 
high and has a carved stone balustrade. Throughout the whole 
length there is on either side a row ef cypress trees which look 
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decidedly ancient. It is commonly said that they were planted by 
Woo Te of the Han dynasty, but this cannot be as the temple was not 
then built. In the back court the road crosses a bridge built across 
a dry, artificial pond. Itis placed there in compliance with Fung 
Shui ideas. The road leads, at the end, up intu a large stone-paved 
area, about seventy feet wide by fifty deep and about eight feet high. 
It is called the Platform of Rank and is surrounded with a heavy and 
elaborately carved stone balustrade. This area is the yard of the grand 
temple whose floor is level with it. The temple is called the Temple 
of the Extreme Lofty. It is supported on nine rows of pillars— 
ninety in all—the front and rear rows forming verandahs. They 
are about three feet in diameter and from thirty five to forty feet 
high, all painted bright-red. The temple has a very wide and heavy 
double cornice, most elaborately carved, and painted red and blue. 
The idol is very large and splendidly gilded, and has rich silk curtains 
hanging in front. The idol is properly called the Ttai San Old Mother, 
but the image appears to be rather that of a man and is properly the 
same as that on top of the mountain viz: Yen Kuin, or Prince of 
Hades. In the Ttang Chow the god was decreed—“The King—Equal 
to Heaven.” In the Sung Chow he was by imperial decree titled ‘The 
Holy Benevolent Ruler—Equal to Heaven.” After several other 
changes he was in the Ming Chow titled —‘“‘ God of T‘ai San, the 
Kastern Sacred Mountain.” Over the image is a very large and rich 
Tablet presented by Kang He, which reads, The Compeer of Heaven 
guards us.” Over the main entrance are two large Tablets presented 
by different emperors—one reads, ‘'T‘ai San is appointed to give 
Happiness,” and the other, ‘To give life is the great virtue.” On 
a sort of a wing of the raised platform in front—and on either side 
are two elegant pavilions erected by Kang He, in which are large 
stones with inscriptions written by the Emperor’s own hand. In front 
of the platform, and on either side of the road, are two immense cast- 
iron pots or kettles made in the Sung Dynasty. They are about six 
feet in diameter cast in one piece. The parts of the mould have been 
very imperfectly fitted, so that the pots are far from smooth or neat. 
They are theoretically for the god to melt his sycee in and are said to 
hold exactly 480,000 ounces, this being the amount he melts and 
pours into moulds at one pour. Worshippers now burn paper money 
in them. 

Behind the main temples is a smaller temple called the Sleeping 
Palace—supposed te be the sleeping apartment of the god and to 
contain the image of his wife—albeit he himself is generally supposed 
to be a female. The goddess in this rear temple was in the Sung Chow 
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titled—‘“ The Holy Illustrious Empress of the Eastern Mountain.” 
Of the side buildings the most note-worthy are; first, a large audience 
room and out-buildings and a throne occupied on one occasion 
by Kien Lung; second, a temple to Yen He, the priest who is said 
to have procured the building of the temple; and third, a splendidly 
ornamented temple called the ‘ Palace of the Shining Spirit.” There 
is a legend concerning this god found in an old book of the Tang 
Dynasty. It says that Tai San had five sons. The third was called 
“The Most Holy Shining Spirit,” and his wife was named “ Everlasting 
Peace.” They had a daughter called the Pearly Princess who after- 
wards became the Terrestrial Yen Kuin, that is the presiding divinity 
of T'ai San. To the west of the main temple, and forming the side 
wall of the court, is a covered verandah about 200 feet long, in 
which is painted in flaming colors, now somewhat dimmed by age, the 
seventy-two judges of Hades, with their respective attendants. The 
open space in the court on either side is thickly studded with monu- 
mental slabs, interspersed with trees, mostly cypress, some of which 
look very old. One in particular near the main temple has a veiy 
curious growth which is regarded with great wonder by the Chinese. 
A branch some five inches in diameter at a distance of about four feet 
from the trunk makes a sharp angle downward and at the same time 
enlarges to about eighteen inches in diameter. At a distance of two 
feet it turns horizontal again and then bends up and ends in numerous 
small branches. Of the stone slabs there are about fifty in all, and 
some of them are very large and fine, having ornamental pavilions 
over them. Several of the largest are about twenty-five feet high, 
six feet wide and two feet eight inches thich. They each have an 
ornamental head piece, and a carved terrapin for a base. A number 
of these terrapins are ten feet long and six feet wide, carved out of 
one solid stone. - On the west-side is one peculiar stone, different from 
all the others. Itis a single stone obelisk erected on a raised stone 
platform. It is in five pieces, the lower one, a base, an upper one and 
a capital. It has no inscription on it, and on this account is vulgarly 
attributed to to the notorious Ch‘in Sze Hwang who burned the books. 
It could not have been erected by him unless it was afterwards moved 
to its present site, when the temple was built. The middle and longest 
section has a great rent in it, from the action of the weather, and 
altogether it looks very ancient. 

During the continuance of the fair the front court is fitted with 
tea tables and stalls, &c., for the sale of various kinds of merchandize, 
and crowds of people are coming and going all day long. The articles 
sold are trinkets and toys, gold, silver and brass jewelry and ornaments, 
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beads and pearls, song books and play books, writing materials and 
fancy goods generally. There were also puppet shows and peep shows 
of every description, all more or less obscene. Many of the pictures 
were copied from foreign engravings and photographs. There were 
also large numbers of fortune-tellers, sleight of hand performers, song- 
singers and musicians, haukers of medicines, plasters, and charms, also 
numerous small theatricals, many of the actors being women. Through- 
out the yards and courts of the temple thronged crowds of men, women 
and children, crowding around this or that attraction, and all engrosse 
in the scenes of folly that surrounded them. It took, but a few minutes 
to knock head to the idol and this done, each tried to get the largest 
enjoyment the occasion would afford—a veritable vanity fair almost 
realizing the vivid descriptions of the immortal allegory. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW THE CATHOLICS GOT POSSESSION OF 
A CEMETERY NEAR PEKING. 
By Rev. Cu. Piron. 


MONG the three Roman Catholic cemeteries near Peking the 
oldest and by far the most interesting is the so-called Portuguese 
cemetery. Itis to be found about one mile N.W. of the P‘ing-tsé- 
men and was first used in the beginning of the 17th, century. It 
presents considerable interest, says the “Guide for Tourists to Peking,” 
as it shows the tombs of the earliest Romish Missionaries to China, 
especially those of Ricci, Schaol and Verbiest, who were the principal 
founders of Christianity in China. In the “Annales de la Sainte- 
Enfance,” No. 182 is a short narrative of the circumstances under 
which the Catholics got possession of that place of burial and as so little 
is known among the Protestant missionaries about the doings of their 
Catholic colleagues, I give here a translation of the said article, which 
eminates from the peu of Mr.Alph. Favier, missionaire apostolique dans 
le Tche’-ly-Nord, and was written under date of lst December, 1877. 
At the death of the Father Ricci, which happened in the year 1610, 

the missionaries at Peking asked the emperor for a suitable ground 
where to bury their deceased colleague ; they drew up a petition to 
that effect and were so happy, so well patronized, so clever as to 
succeed in getting it into the hands of His Majesty. He granted 
immediately the request in giving orders to select an imperial property 
to be used as a place of burial for the Father Ly-ma-to (Ricci) and 
for all missionaries who would come to die hereafter. This great 
object once obtained, there remained to find out that property, to take 
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possession of it and to celebrate there the funeral, whieh were all 
matters full of difficulties and dangers. After a number of attempts 
made in different directions, but which proved all fruitless, one heard 
at last that near the gate called Pin-tje-men there was a large dwe'« 
ling-place inclading different court-yards and an immense garden. It 
belonged to one of the principal eunuchs of the imperial household, 
who had shortly before been condemned to death for some erime. He 
was still retained in prison expecting his early execution, and in order 
to prevent his property from falling into the hands of the fise; he had 
altered the entrance, installed a bonze into it and eonseerated the 
finest room to the worship of idols. Over the door was put a superb 
inseription bearing the words: “ Temple of Knowledge and Kindness.” 
The missionaries thought the eunuch was dead and hastened to ask for 
that site which had become imperial property through confiscation. 
The Government granted easily the request ordering; ‘“ That the 
bonze be sent away and the property given over immediately to the 
Father Giacomo Pantvia and the others of his Society.” Supplied 
with a copy of the decree, the Fathers had at first no difficulty in 
getting possession ; but soon afterwards the family of the eunuch, his 
friends and his pupils, used all possible means to get back the pro- 
perty. A crowd of people invaded the house, they made an uproar and 
tried to drive the watchman away; they had even recourse to the 
empress-mother who was a great devotee, very superstitious and of 
much influence, but she dared not object to an imperial decree and 
finally all broke down: the missionaries remained in possession of the 
property. They celebrated then the funeral of the Father Mathieu 
Ricci with the greatest pomp possible. The idol was taken down 
from its place and a tall image of the all-mighty Saviour put in its 
stead, the room and the altar were purified, when one celebrated the 
first solemn high mass, with the accompaniment of the organ and other 
music. Finally an inscription was put over the gate of entrance bearing 
the words: “By Imperial munificence!” which is still to be seen there. 

This is the history of the ‘ Grande Sépuchere,” where lie buried 
now about 150 missionaries, nearly all of them being Frenchmen and 
mostly Jesuits, Augustinians and Lazarists. One sees there the tombs 
of four bishops, the most recent being that of Mgr. Pirés, a Portuguese 
Lazarist, who died at Peking, in 1888. This grand cemetery of the 
cathedral could subsist during two hundred years without being dese- 
crated, thanks to the two imperial characters put over the entrance and 
which constitute its most powerful protection. In 1860 we got it restored 
to us together with the contiguous garden, which measures alone 
about 80 apents. This land was at first lent out to pagans, who culti- 
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vated it badly and paid in the same way; considering this, we decided in 
1874 to establish at that very convenient and, in precious recollections, 
so rich place a model-farm for the children of the Sainte-Entfance.” 

The necessity for such an establishment was obvious—“ for,” 
continues Mr. Favier, “the girls (who are adopted and educated by 
the Mission) are easily married, whilst the boys are, except in some 
rare cases of adoption, left on our hands when we are obliged 
to have them till the ground or to put them as apprentices 
with pagan masters. There existed already such a farm-model at 
Ngan-kia-tchouang at three day’s journey from Peking, where the 
principal seat of the Mission had been located till 1860. After that 
year it was removed to the capital, and the farm-model followed it to 
be located in the vast garden adjoining the cemetery, where it ex- 
panded gradually to a very extended establishment. At the end of 
1877, it was inhabited by 60 children and consisted of a chapel in 
which 200 children can be seated, dormitories, refectories, school- 
rooms, the apartments for the director and the teachers ; besides these, 
storehouses for the grains, kitchens, lodgings for the domestics, stables, 
and other cut-houses ; even a hot-house of 70 feet long for the cultiva- 
tion of legumes in winter-time and the whole being watered by a 
powerful engine (pompe héliscotde) sent from Paris and furnishing 
105,000 litres water in 24 hours. 

The rules for conducting that vast establishment are very judicious. 
Mr. Favier sums them up as follows: “1° clothing, food, lodgings are 
all in conformity with the native mode of living; 2° in building we 
have avoided all that could displease the pagans: no tower, nothing 
unusual towards the street; (if the catholics had always acted in that 
discreet manner, they would have avoided much trouble). All is most 
simple, that the children be not accustomed to what they could not 
have afterwards.” The teaching is very simple too; besides in religion 
they are only taught in reading, writing and Chinese arithmetic. 
“We think,” says Mr. Favier, “that more science would tempt our 
children to leave their condition of life; it is sufficient to make of 
them good husbandmen, good gardeners, good christians.” 

Among the inmates of that establishment are two princes. How 
they get there, Mr Favier explains as follows: ‘ During the reign of 
Kang-hi, a whole family of princes was converted. Who does not 
know the story of the Sourmia? Who did not read the edifying 
particulars of that dreadful persecution? Who did not admire the 
wonderful steadfastness of each of the members of that illustrious 
family, none of whom has wavered? Exiled into the wilderness of 
Mongoly, sent as common soldiers to the frontier, imprisoned, loaded 
with nine chains, dying from hunger and misery, the princes Jean, Paul, 
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Michel, Thomas, the princesses Cécile, Agnes, Marie, Anne and so 
many others, gave an example of fortitude worthy of the first centuries 
of Christianity. Well, their descendants are not all dead, but they 
are all most destitute. One of them, a good old blind man, stays at 
that residence of Pe-tang; he preaches, he instructs, and every year we 
owe him the conversion of a number of adults; two old Christian women, 
his relatives, have entered the hospital to conclude in peace their agitated 
life near our good Sisters of Mercy; finally our two dear children, that 
I have just mentioned, are the direct offspring of the same ancestor as 
the reigning emperor and bear the same name as he, namely Tchao ; 
one, the prince Thomas is 14 years, the other, the little prince Paul, is 
10 years; you see that they have retained the names of their ancestors. 
We received them when they were nearly dying of hunger in a small 
village of the mountains in the North, at Ten-tse-keou. Is it to be 
wondered at seeing two princes of blood at the “Sainte-Enfance,” when 
the patron of that work is the King of Ieaven, the holy child Jesus ?’”» 

After the establishment of the farm, we proceeded to that of 
workshops. Let us hear what Mr. Favier says about them: “ The 
establishment of the farm, so useful, so indispensable as it was, 
could not meet all wants. Our children could not all turn gardeners, 
some had not the necessary aptitude, others wanted bodily strength ; 
while some showed taste for a definite trade for that reason we put 
such children in apprenticeship with heathen masters. Alas! how 
often we mourned and wept on account of them! The society of the 
heathen, the bad conversations, the facility for evil-doing, all contri- 
buted to get them soon lost to us; we have often seen innocent children 
perverted after a few months! It was urgent to put an end to such a 
state of things and we decided to establish ourselves large workshops, 
where our children could, under our own eyes, learn a trade, and 
which they would leave only when able to settle and earn their bread, 
and be less open to seduction.” 

A number of workshops were then erected where about fifty 
children are instructed in carpentry and cabinet making, in the 
manufacture of tin-ware, in shoe-making and tailoring, and in the 
locksmith’s trade, the latter comprising also moulding and gilding. 
“The work will not fail,’ says Mr. Favier: “we will do there at first 
all that is wanted for the orphanages, the owvroirs and the farm of 
the Sainte-Enfance; our central college, our seminaries, the hospitals, 
the establishments of the Sisters, our own residences, will provide 
much work too; and the legations as well as all Europeans residing in 
Peking, who without exception hail with pleasure the opening of our 
workshops, will favor us with their orders.” 
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THE SELF-SUPPORT OF NATIVE CHURCHES. 
(Read before the Amoy Missionary Conference, June, 1879.) 


By Rev. J. Saver. 


wet are the best means for fostering a spirit of self-support 

amongst all the native Christians? This is not a new subject, 
but one on which there should be something new to be said and what 
is more important, something new to be done. 

I venture to plead that there is room for improvement as to 
distinguishing the most important object for self-support ; also, as to 
increased variety and adaptation in our plans; also, as to the disburse- 
ment of the money raised by the Christians; especially as to more 
systematic and energetic working of the principle, this last being of 
more moment than even the nature of the general plans adopted. 

I. As to the leading object. I would advocate most earnestly 
that this should be the maintenance of the native ministry—whether 
pastors, preachers, teachers, or evangelists. 

Our native friends do not exactly see this; they prefer to look 
out for any and every necessity of the body, even to the pall needed 
for covering it when laid in the coffin. Without strict supervision 
they will spend money lavishly in undiscriminating allowances to the 
poor, building and adorning of chapels, and general incidental expenses 
while the preacher may be allowed to want. They naturally dislike 
a burden that is to come as regularly as a man’s necessities for physical 
support, and try in a variety of little ways to excuse themselves and 
put off what to them appears the evil day. Hence on the present 
occasion, seeing that other things are looked after with comparative 
ease, I wish to speak solely of the maintenance of the ministry. 

II. Increased variety and adaptation in our plans. 

The common plan seems to be for the preachers who originally 
received all their support from foreign sources to train their disciples 
in the duty of giving, and by degrees to receive less from the mis- 
sionary and more from the people until they are no longer the creatures 
of foreigners, and the church instead of being called “foreign” may 
at last be styled ‘‘ native.” 

But it may be that sometimes a more direct course may open. 
Given the case of a number of Christians who desire that a church 
may be founded in their district. Let their motives, as far as possible, 
be carefully looked at. Suppose that they argue not only that the 
distance to the nearest chapel is considerable, but that they are anxious 
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for the salvation of their wives and families, and for home mission 
work ; then it is surely a proper consideration what can be done for 
such a little Christian community. But the old system of finding a 
preacher from mission funds, or even half his salary may be impractic- 
able. Must we give up in despair? May we not search round the 
list of those approved as preachers and after prayerful explanation of 
the circumstances inquire who is willing to go and occupy the post 
without receiving any fixed salary, but just living with the peuple and 
receiving whatever, they, may be prepared to give him—much or 
little. Self-denial and confidence in the preacher awakens the same 
traits in the people and whereas they shrink from the idea of 
raising a salary, they are ready to feed their teacher and give 
him presents even of money. Diligence and industry on his part 
may, it is hoped, win him a warm place in their hearts and (for 
all the real needs of himself and the church) even the command of 
their purse. 

Moreover, it will sometimes happen that a company of Christians 
may be stimulated to un-wonted efforts in guaranteeing the support of 
a native worker, if only the man of their choice can be found. Of 
course it is needful in such cases for the man to be well-approved by 
the missionary and the church well cared for to avoid all disorder, and 
the establishment of the little Societies not exactly Christian. 

Some may even be prepared to advocate that an evangelist 
might go forth as the apostles, did preaching far and wide, or labouring 
in one place to gather Christians in dependence on God to influence 
the minds of his hearers to provide him with temporal necessities ; or 
that he might work for his living and at the same time be intrusted to 
do the work of an evangelist. I should be sorry to indicate a want 
of faith in God, but it seems carly days in China to attempt to this; 
unless indeed the man had some private resources. This however, is 
surely safe to say that nothing is impossible with God, and if we obey 
the special command to pray for labourers, we may rightly look out to 
receive more than we ask or think. 

To train the Chinese to “definite and conscientious plans of 
giving” is however, no light matter whatever plans be adopted, and 
is not to be left to the native workers who need all the encourage- 
ment, advice and assistance that the missionary can render. It thus 
becomes necessary to consider not only the plans by which the sub- 
sistence of a preacher or teacher can be secured but 

III. How these may be energetically and effectually carried out. 

At the outset we have to be prepared for much toil. If it be 
generally true in ordinary matters that labour is the condition of 
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success, it is specially so here. This should be reckoned on, prepared 
for and gladly accepted, seeing that apart from self-support the native 
church can hardly be said to be founded, and proof is wanting that 
the idolatry of covetousness is checked. All our preaching and adminis- 
tration of sacraments may really result in far less good than we 
suppose, and the worth of the professed Christianity be very question- 
able, if we have not yet obtained evidence that money, which is the 
centre of force in China, has been devoted by the Christians to Him 
who loved them and gave Himself for them. Moreover, not only is 
proof wanting that the people are truely saved, but still more that the 
Christianity will take root, flourish and fill the land with the fair 
fruits of salvation. 

2. Again a missionary has to reckon on a certain loss of dignity 
when the members assume responsibility and as a consequence have 
more right to the management of their affairs. This has been 
pleaded with me by a native, in a very touching manner asking 
us to continue our old character of giving-machines! Questionable 
dignity ! 

3. Success in this pains-taking work is greatly helped by looking 
out a brave, judicious native who can find out what the strength of 
the people really is and assist in showing them what they can do and 
how to do it. 

4. We have to prepare for opposition even from good men and 
workers. One preacher thinks he can manipulate the foreigner more 
readily than his countrymen and therefore he opposes the principle : 
another is timid or without administrative capacity and he shrinks 
from the duty; another would like to avoidany risk or trouble as to 
native funds. 

5. It seems very important as far as possible to work on native 
lines in preparing our arguments and persuasives. I have seen the 
Chinese considerably moved by pointed remarks on the reasonableness 
of engaging a teacher; on the self-denial of Buddhists who will die 
rather than break an oath; on the practice of a few tradesmen to 
contribute some $6.00, a month to employ a man to tell the stories of 
ancient times and on the special and immense outlays for idolatrous 
purposes, even remarks on the courage regularly displayed in marriage 
and the welcoming of one child after another have likewise roused 
them to see that expenses they formerly might have feared are 
yet taken up without scruple. This reference to the details of native 
life is not made to the disparagement of the primary argument from 
Scripture, for it has been evident that the more truly religious have 
been raoved by the Truth of God’s faithfulness to His promise as 
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recorded in Mal. 111. 10, also, by reference to the unlooked for favours 
of the Word, the Spirit, the house of God, and the Christian brother- 
hood which have been so freely given; also, by an explanation of the 
divine principle of helping where we are helpless, but requiring (as in 
the case of Lazarus just called to life) that what man can do he should 
do; also, by the teaching that the stretched out hand is the healthy 
hand. The better class of Christians thus moved have been a lever by 
which to work on the others, proving that though ordinary native 
reasoning may be good, better still is the power which cometh directly 
from above for convincing our friends that God, having nourished and 
brought up children, requires that they now become serviceable to 
Him in carrying out all His holy will and divine beneficence. 





6. I have come to believe less and less in threats and punish- 
ments, still, cautiously administered discipline may do much in dis- 
countenancing the niggardly and encouraging the liberal. Even if we 
would not refuse the communion to a man who is guilty of covetous- 
ness which is idolatry, might we not find judicious means of putting 
him to shame ? Should it not be indispensable for a man to prove his 
willingness to contribute, before he is admitted to the church ? Should 
nut an avaricious man be understood to have little part or lot in God’s 
heritage ? that so the force of his evil example may be broken. 
Should he not be forbiden to hold office on the ground that his practice 
influences men against their duty ? So in regard to churches, might 
not an incorrigible church be deprived of its preacher and the members 
sent to the nearest station for the means of grace? Or, in case of men 
not gone so far, might they not learn that an inferior preacher must 
be the penalty of refusing to support a more valuable one? Still I 
repeat my want of faith in threats and punishments as @ rule, having 
seen these prove injurious where a gracious spirit and a little tact and 
patience have won the day. 

7. Nothing seems more essential than to convince the natives of 
the veal necessity of their giving. Money has doubtless been used too 
freely sometimes. Foreigners have a difficulty in condescending to the 
little ways of saving common to the natives; then at first it was 
necesary to do all for them; and they have been accustomed to see 
only the wealthier foreigners, without knowing of the poverty of the 
West and all the self-denial gone through in raising mission funds. 
Moreover, it is impossible for them to have control of mission funds, 
or know exactly how much is intrusted to missionaries for native 
work, and thus from a variety of causes the more indifferent among- 
them give way to their naturally doubtful and suspicious nature and 
question whether there is real need to bestir themselves. 
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8. It seems often a great encouragement, in the present stage of 
missions, to aid if ever so little in some way rather than to refuse any 
assistance whatever to a church. 

Thus, where a preacher was working without any pay from us, 
I was consulting with the Christians on their establishing a school. 
They uttered a somewhat concealed lament as to our helping them 
in nothing. I was at first troubled with the idea that they would 
wait for us to pay, say half the teacher’s salary, before they would 
think about the school, but subsequently learned that the small sum 
of $3,00 might be sufficient encouragement. 

9. Another matter to be watched is the accounts. Members have 
been spoken of as very bad men and open to all sorts of rebuke, which 
was being planned for them; when it has been discovered that the 
real difficulty was a charge of misappropriation of funds. This being 
put right all has gone well. I believe it is a rude that accounts should 
be examined once a year, I would advocate that at the same time there 
should be an annual examination into the capacity of the church to 
advance in self-support,—not oftener, lest they become disheartened 
and not less often than once a year, this being their plan with School- 
teachers throughout the country. 

10. There will be no question as to the advisability of distin- 
guishing between churches. One may be seen to be capable of being 
entirely self-supporting and should therefore be worked on to come 
up to its duty and even advance to Home Mission work. The same 
amount of moral pressure put on another church might be injurious, 
though all may have to learn the privilege through the duty, and the 
idea of waiting till the people volunteer to put out their money seems 
not a little curious. 

11. Preachers should be held to a certain extent responsible for 
the progress in self-support of the members. They should understand 
that they are to be satisfied with small salaries from foreign sources, 
that it is free to the native churches to raise the salaries as high as 
may be deemed necessary. Next in responsibility are the Deacons, but 
each individual member, both in public and private, should be regularly 
dealt with, and where other means fail a member may be roused to 
his duty, when he finds that his missionary looks on the matter as a 
personal one—families should not be allowed to reckon as an indivi- 
dual. Often the natives can be led to work on one another when they 
are thoroughly roused, and when a round sum is nearly raised they 
will with a little encouragement complete it in some way or other, 
especially when they are enabled to see that the benefits of self-govern- 
ment and self-propagation follow in the work of self-support. 
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12. It may be well to make present aid conditional on progress 
and to arrange that the law of the strong making up for the weak be 
established, so that if any members die, or are impoverished their 
monthly subseriptions may be otherwise provided. 

13. Sometimes it is found useful to press the fact that others 
are being deprived of the gospel by the. stinginess of Christians, and 
even neighbour churches seriously injured by a bad example. 

14. Good books and pamphlets on the subject are read and may 
be cireulated with advantage—the Blind Pastor for instance—and the 
preacher should be induced to expound and enforce all the Scriptural 
instruction of such bouks. 

15. Where a church is known to have resources under-developed, 
it should be ever looked after, without loss of faith in the men 
who compose it or of patience and comfort in our own disposition ; 
there may be a good time coming secing that already some churches 
which were to be destroyed by merely-giving are living by it to 
this day. 

17. Cognizance should be regularly taken by Presbyteries and 
Congregational Unions of the progress which their churches are mak- 
ing seeing that the meeting of general assemblies may be the time for 
launching or encouraging schemes in such a way as could not be 
done privately. 

I have said nothing as to the best way of disbursing the money 
raised for the maintenance of the native ministry feeling that in these 
early times of missions at least, it will come to be seen that paying it 
through the deacons directly to the preacher and not through the 
foreigu missionary is the best way possible; convincing the natives of 
the real necessity for their money, showing what goes of it, and thus 
preventing a great many ugly suspicions of what is done with it when 
received by a Mission Treasurer. 

I must apologize for the common-place nature of my remarks and 
can only hope that they may call forth original thought and what is 
even better, decided systematic and energetic action, wherever it is 
needed. May the many gracious encouragements granted to us lead 
us to continue in assured faith and steady prayerfulness, that all 
the native Christians may exhibit true gratitude for the gospel; a 
practical desire to retain it in their midst, and a devoted earnestness 
in spreading it all around. 
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ITINERATION IN THE PROVINCE OF NGAN-HUEI. 


BY EDWARD PEARSE. 


O far as I am aware, foreigners have not hitherto travelled very 
extensively in the interior of Ngan-huei, consequently less is 
known of this province than of some of the others. In view of this 
fact I purpose to give some account of recent itinerating journeys taken 
by Mr. H. A. Randle and myself, hoping that such information as I 
am able to communicate may not be without interest to the readers of 
the “ Recorder.” 

I shall confine my remarks in the present paper to the portion of 
Ngan-huei South of the Yang-pi; at a future time I hope to give 
some description of the Northern part of the Province. And I do not 
propose to follow the course of our several journeys step by step, but 
shall first briefly refer to our manner of working, and afterwards 
record, in as few words as possible, the results of our observation. 

With the exception of two brethren who have not yet been twelve 
months in the country, Mr. Randle and myself are at present the only 
male missionaries in the province. We make this city our head quar- 
ters, and spend about one-half of our time here, one of us remaining 
at home to superintend the work in Ngan-king, whilst the other visits 
the out-stations and itinerates in different parts of the province. 

By this means, we have been enabled during the last two years 
to visit all the prefectural and district cities, but seven in the South of 
Ngan-huei, besides a large number of other smaller places, as well as 
several cities and towns in the North of the province, and in Kiangsi 
and Chek-kiang. 

Some of these places we have reached only once or twice, but 
others we have visited more frequently. Other of our missionaries 
have also, previously to this time, taken several itinerating journeys 
in the province; but of their work it is not my purpose, now to speak. 
Our usual plan is to take advantage of all opportnnities that occur 
for preaching and circulating Christian books in the cities and villages, 
which we pass on the way to our out-stations, as well as taking 
occasional special journeys to other places not on the regular route. 

We have a Station as far distant as at T*ai-p‘ing-fu in the east 
and Ning-kueh-fu and Hwei-cheo in the South. We are able therefore 
to visit many places of importance on our frequent journeys to and 
from these cities. 

In going from this city to Hwei-cheo, we have travelled by as 
many as four different routes; taking in, altogether, something like 
eight or ten cities by the way, as well as some large towns. We 
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usually however, confine, ourselves to two routes, judging that we are 
likely to accomplish more by paying frequent visits,to comparatively 
few places than by extending our journeys over a wider field. In the 
meantime, of the two brethren recently arrived in China, Mr. Trench 
is at present residing at Hwei-cheo, and Mr. Dorward at Ta-t‘ong. 
They are neither of them yet able to do much public preaching, 
of course, but by their personal influence they ean do something to 
encourage the native helpers in their work, and to stimulate them to 
faithful and persevering effort for the spread of the Gospel. 

It is evident that whilst we are thus making the most of our 
forces, we cannot hope without a largely increased staff of workers to 
do more than we are now attempting, and yet in the South of the 
province several important cities have not to this time, as far as I am 
aware, been visited at all; others again have only been reached once 
or twice; whilst in the North, but, comparatively little evangelising 
has been done by any one. In view of these facts I shall hail with 
delight the day when labourers can be spared from less needy provinces 
to work this very inviting field. 

There coulé not possibly be any better centre for Mission work 
than Wu-hu. Itis a treaty port; the city is populous and easy of 
access, and moreover it has water communication with a large number of 
important towns and cities within a comparatively short distance. At 
present we have an out-station with some dozen church members 
and a native evangelist in charge. 

Other cities do not offer the same facilities as a centre from 
which to work the surrounding distriets, but a Missionary would, I 
believe, have no difficulty in establishing himself in any city South 
of the Yang-tsi. The same may probably be said of the North also, 
but of this I am at present scarcely in a position to speak. 

One or other of the members of our Mission has already at 
different times, and for a longer or shorter period, resided at Hwei- 
cho, Ning-kueh-fu and T'ai-p‘ing-fu. 

The Roman Catholics are tolerably strong in Ngan-huei. They 
have stations in this city and in a number of other places in the 
South of the province. Ning-kueh-fu, is their head-quarters. There 
they have lately erected large and commodious premises, and have 
now some six or eight foreign priests residing in the city. 

So far as I have had opportunity of juding, the present population 
of Ngan-huei is small compared with some of the other provinces. 
Before the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion no doubt it was much greater than it 
is now, for with but few exceptions, every city, town or village I have 
passed through is more or less in ruins. In some places that present 
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the appearance of having once been large and flourishing villages the 
buildings have all been destroyed, and scarcely a single house now 
remains entire; whilst not a dozen people are to be seen in the place, 
Further on, one may see large and solidly-built houses, apparently in 
good preservation, but unoccupied; the owners or tenants having, in 
the troublous times, either been killed or fied for safety to quieter 
regions and never returned, What has struck me particularly is the 
well-to-do look of the buildings in many places in the Southern part 
of the province. There are very few houses thatched with straw, and 
the walls instead of being hollow as is now generally the case in this 
city, are well and strongly built; and some of the remnants of stone 
carving and other ornamental work that are still seen are admirably 
executed, giving evidence of former wealth and prosperity of which 
but few traces are to be met with at the present time. 

In the villages, but a small number of the original inhabitants 
remain, the land being mostly tilled by immigrants from Hupeh and 
Kiang-si provinces, whilst in the cities also men from a distance often 
out-number the natives of the place. 

Although there has been such a large influx of agricultural 
labourers frem other provinces, much of the land, both upon the hill 
sides and in the plains, that was formerly cultivated is now lying 
waste for the want of some one to work it. 

Some of the scenery we have met with on our journey is magni- 
ficient, and would well repay anyone to make a tour from Ta-t‘ong 
to Hwei-cheo, and back again by Ning-kueh-fu and Wu-hu. For 
two or three days together you are following the course of a rapid 
mountain river, which winds for the whole length of its course amongst 
the hills, and finally empties itself into the Yang-tsi. Now the road 
will take you through a deep ravine, with mountains towering above 
you on either side, and the river far down in the vallew below, and 
then you have to cross a “ling,” and for an hour or two are plodding 
up hundreds of stone steps, until when at last you do reach the top of 
the hill the grandeur and beauty of the scenery fairly takes away what 
little breath the long climb has left you. 

With the exception of Hwei-cheo, and of course Wu-hu, there 
are no large cities, so far as we have yet seen, in south Ngan-huei. 
The town of Tén-k‘i, about fifty /i from Hwei-cheo, is however a large 
and busy place, being the chief centre of the tea trade for that part 
of the province. 

The city of Hwei-cheo is pleasantly situated amongst wooded hills, 
and was, I should judge, before the rebellion a very flourishing place ; 
now however, although there are some tolerably good streets, and a 
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considerable population, the city generally presents as desolate appear- 
ance, and as is the case in so many places, much of the space within 
the walls is wilderness, whilst ruins everywhere abound. Outside the 
West gate is a very fine bridge of sixteen arches; it is about 1000 
feet long, is comparatively new, and is by far the best bridge I have 
yet seen in China. 

The boat journey from Hwei-cheo to Hang-cheo is very delight- 
ful, the scenery on the river reminding one of the between 
Chepstow and Monmouth. Mr. F. W. Baller and myself travelled 
by that route in June 1877, taking six days to reach the latter city. 
We passed several large and populous places on the way in some of 
which we attempted to preach, but did not succeed in making our- 
selves very well understood. 

Our usual mode of everland travelling is by chair, but we have 
tried every plan; for my own part, when I am in good health, and 
excepting the hottest months of the year, I prefer walking. On my 
Jast journey to Iiwei-cheo, before starting from Ning-kueh-fu, Mr. 
Trench, who was my companion on this occasion, and I purchased 
a couple of donkeys, thinking we might be glad to rest ourselves 
oceasionally by riding for a time, and preferring this mode of travelling 
to the more expensive and less pleasant one of sitting cooped up im 
chairs. The sfar¢t was brave enough but unfortunately it did not 
last long, for before we had got beyond the city walls I found that, 
so far as my aminal was concerned, our purchase was not altogether a 
judicious one. The poor brute had evidently not been accustomed to 
rapid travelling, I therefore dismounted after riding a few hundred 
yards and we drove him before us thinking he might possibly prove 
useful before we reached the end of our journey. Nor were we disappoint. 
ed in this expectation. We had only travelled some thirty or forty @ when 
one of our coolies broke down and returned to the city; consequently, 
as no other man could be found, our four legged friend had to do duty 
by carrying his burden. Before the end of the second day*s journey 
Mr. Trench’s donkey fell lame and he had to hire another. We shall 
not be likely, I think, to try this plan again. 

As there are generally villages on this road at distances of about 
eight or ten /i a part, we have abundant opportunities of preaching 
the Gospel to numbers of persons who come to look at us while we are 
resting or taking our meals. 

As a rule the people listen to us tolerably well, and treat us 
with respect. There are exceptions of course, but we do not expect it 
to be otherwise. 

As to the language, some of the local dialects are very difficult to 
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understand ; but we are encouraged to find that almost all the people 
speak more or less mandarin, so we do not have much difficulty on 
that score. Occasionally however we meet with those who have never 
travelled beyond their own district, and who speak only the local dialect 
of their native place. To such persons, English or German would be 
almost equally as intelligible as ordinary mandarin. 

We have on our several journeys in South Ngan-hwei often met 
with companies of Buddhist devotees on their way to the famous Kiu- 
hua-shan. Judging from their appearance I should say that the persons 
who compose these parties are mostly country people. The long 
distances they sometimes travel and the zeal with which these 
pilgrimages are carried out seem to indicate that the life of Buddhism 
is not yet altogether extinct. It may be that the near proximity of 
the sacred hill causes the worship of idols to retain more hold upon the 
people of this province than it otherwise would. Be this as it may, we 
have not yet been previleged to hear many of the heathen confess 
themselves followers of the Lord Jesus. 

And this brings me to my last point, namely the visible results of 
our work. So far, they have been meager enough. It is true one and 
another have from time to time associated themselves with us, and have 
given evidence by a subsequent consistent life that their profession of 
Christianity was sincere, so that we have the nucleus of two or three 
little churches around us. But this is in places where native agents 
have been labouring for some few years, and is not in any way the 
result of our itinerating work. I am not at present able to speak of 
any converts in other cities which have been more or less frequently 
visited by us. But Christian books have been freely circulated, buth 
by Mr. Thorne, of the American Bible Society, and by ourselves, and 
the Gospel has been preached, and of course I do not believe for a 
moment that this labour is going to be lost. Whilst we cannot be too 
thankful for souls saved through the regular and continuous preaching 
of the gospel at our out-stations, and in this city, we look for definite 
and immediate results from our itinerating work ; and we hope also 
that by repeatedly visiting the same places we shall make the people 
generally familiar with at least the letter of the Gospel, looking to 
God Himself to bring home the truth to the hearts and consciences of 
those to whom we preach ; and although but few have so far given any 
evidence that the seed has taken root it may yet be safely lodged in 
some hearts, until through the power of the Holy Ghost it shall spring 
up and produce fruit. I trust this time may speedily arrive not only 
as regards ourselves, but also all those who labour in the same work, 
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Correspondence, 





Degree Conferred. 
Dear Srir,— 


I see in the “ Religious Herald,, that the Trustees at Richmond 
College, Richmond Virginia, have conferred the degree of D.D., 
upon Rev. T. P. Crawford, of the Baptist Mission at Tung-chow, 
Shangtung province.’ 

Faithfully, 
M. T. Yates. 





An Important Committee. 
Dear Sir,— 


A Committee was appointed by the Missionary Conference to 
arrange an uniform system for representing Chinese sounds with 
Roman letters, (Records of Conference of 1877), to consist of the 
Rt. Rev. J. S. Burdon, D.D., Rev. J. Chalmers, LL.D., Rev. J. 
Edkins, D.D., Rev. C. Goodrich, Rev. R. Lechler and Rt. Rev. 
8. I. J. Schereschewsky, D.D. 

This Committee was to invite gentlemen from the Consular and 
Customs’ Services to act with it. Will not this learned Committee 
please report progress ? 


JUVENIS. 





Houses of Worship. 
Dear Sir,— 


Referring to Recorder of March-April, 1879, Article 5, by 
Rev. J. Bates, this much, viz:—at Ts* ing-cheu-fu, in Shantung 
province, we have 20 worship houses similar to the oi«o: of the N. T. 
as I take it, the entire rent, cost and charges of all and every kind 
whatsoever, are defrayed by the conv erts. It has never been mooted 
as an affair of the foreign missionary’s. 

The never-to-be-forgotten “ moral effect,”’ which Mr. Bates italic- 
ises, has here, so far, been good. 

Kixcuse brevity, as there would be very much more to say. 


Yours very truly, 


ALEXANDER JONES. 
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Sanitarium. 
Dear Sir,— 


In my letter to you regarding the proposed Sanitarium at Chefoo, I 

“ig to refrained from entering into minutiae,—thinking there would 

e time for that when the project was a little farther advanced. 
Finding, however, that the absence of details has proved a stumbling 
block on the part of several who have said that such a Sanitarium 
would be little less expensive than the hotels, I venture again to beg 
the favour of the insertion of a few lines to give expression to one or 
two thoughts which may set the matter in a clearer light. 

My idea is that the site should be on an elevated position, not 
far from the sea, commanding one or other of those grand prospects 
for which Chefoo is famous, that the eentral building be of two stories 
that the wings be of rooms of one story with a small kitchen behind a 
certain proportion of them, and so arranged that two or more can be 
thrown into one suite, at the eonvenience of visitors. Also that 
fixtures such as wardrobes, tables, chairs, bedsteads, ete., be provided 
and included in the expense of erection; and that the establishment 
be placed under the charge of a competent native, superintended by 
the resident missionaries. 

Thus provided for, missionaries or their families would require 
only to bring their own bed and table linen, cutlery, servants, and 
such things as they use on boat trips or when living in temples or inns 
in the interior. In this way each family could either live by itself 
or unite with others and dine in the common hall, and regulate their 
own expenses. 

With the institution established by the Missionary Societies the 
only extra outlay o» the part of invalids would be the passage to and 
from Chefoo, and a certain percentage for the wages of the native 
watchman and the “ tear and wear” of the institution. 

Should it afterwards be found advisable to have the whole 
establishment under foreign management then -I would suggest that 
a teacher and his wife be appointed so that there could be a school for 
our children, where they could live the whole or part of the year 
returning to our families at the annual holidays. But this is not at 
present contemplated, and is independent of the projeeted Sanitarium. 

In as much as Convalescent Homes are being provided m many 
parts of the world I submit that the well-being and efficiency of owr 
missionaries in China call for such a scheme as is now placed before 
your readers. 

Yours truly, 
SanirTas. 





The Miao-tsz, or Aborigines of China. 
Dear Sir,— 

I have long desired more information regarding the “ Miao-tsz ” 
or aboriginal inhabitants of China. Though they exist in great 
numbers in the hill portions of the south-western provinces of the 
empire, yet how little is known of them! Shall this ignorance longer 
continue ?:; They must be, by far, the most interesting of all the 
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primitive tribes of man. What has preserved them as a distinct people 
through all the long years of Chinese history, power, and hostility ? 
What has enabled them to resist such destructive influences for more 
than four thousand years, and hold with such tenacity to their own 
institutions. They must be race of mental ability and indomitable 
courage having in common some kind of religious convictions more 
dear to them than life itself. What are these convictions ? What are 
their race affinities, their rites, their traditions, their customs, and 
other “survivals” of the pre-historic ages of China ? How we should 
like to know these things. 

The Miao-tsz are not savages; and they must be the repositories 
of an ancient cult of the deepest interest to missionaries and other 
students of mankind. Who knows in advance what light their study 
may throw on some of the profoundest questions of ancient history 
ethnology, philology, and religion? Their very isolation has doubtless 
enabled them to preserve and hand down to us with remarkable purity 
their original cult. Through them we may get additional glimpses of 
the state of things in the primitive ages of the world. They may be 
the progenitors of the “mound builders” and other extinet races 
whose remains are found in various portions of the earth. Assuredly 
the Miav-tsz present a most inviting field for scientific and religious 
research ; and I trust they will not be longer neglected, but be made 
to reveal other secrets for our benefit. 

I believe they will prove not at all hostile, but very friendly to 
foreigners after their first suspicions shall have been allayed. They 
are very probably the parent stock from which the Karens of Burmah 
and the Laos of Siam have sprung. The Karens have traditions in 
regard to their ancestors, and prophetic oracles about the coming of 
their “white brethren with their lost books’ which have caused 
them to receive Christianity with remarkable readiness. The Miao- 
tsz, it is possible, may have become Christians to some considerable 
extent under the Nestorian Missionaries, as, according to a statement 
of Dr. Graves of Canton, they are said to have a temple called Toma 
Miau, or the “ Temple of Thomas.” 

It have frequently conversed on the subjcet at various places, 
and I know that many persons, besides myself desire to know more 
about these interesting people, also hoping that, like the Karens, they 
may be now ready and waiting for the message of salvation. 

Considering all the cireumstances of the case, its deep importance 
alike to religion and sience, may I not request the foreign residents 
of China, Siam, and Burmah, both missionaries and others, to direct 
their special attention to the subject; and from time to time publish 
such facts in the Recorder and the North-China Herald as may come 
into their possession. 

Further, shall we not all unite in sending a couple of scholarly 
gentlemen to explore the field, gather information, and report the same 
as preliminary to future action should the mine be found sufficiently 
rich to justify it? I now beg to propose such an expedition, and with 
it the name of Mr. Robert Lilley of Yokohama as one of the gentlemen. 
Mr. Lilley is a man of most reliable character, and well-known to 
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many persons in China and Japan. He is also well versed in the 
Chinese language, their ways, modes of travel and the like; and in 
every respect, fully qualified for the undertaking, He needs no com- 
mendation from me. While passing through Yokohama, in July last, 
I took occasion to speak with him on the subject. He entered heartily 
into the project of an expedition, and without hesitation agreed that 
I might propose his name for the work. He suggested “ that he, or 
whoever undertook it, would need a companion.” To this I fully 
agreed—It will not be very difficult or expensive, I suppose; and 
there is much to encourage the hope of success. Will not the “Shang- 
hai Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society” take up the matter and 
see whether the intelligent residents in Eastern Asia are ready for 
the enterprise, and if so, also take the necessary steps to carry it into 
execution ? And further, will not the Recorder open its columns 
for information and discussion; and, in other ways, encourage the 
proposed plan, or suggest some better one? We wait to hear, what 
the Missionaries have to say on the subject. 


I remain, Dear Editor, 
Yours very truly, 


T. P. Crawrorp. 
TENG-CHOW-FOO, 6TH October, 1879. 





The Soochow Prisoner. 
Dear Sir,— 

I am happy to state to you that the man who has been 
imprisoned for three years and eight months, because he acted as 
middleman in obtaining property, for the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission is released. The tale of his sorrows might be made long,— 
his literary degree taken away; several times beaten; enduring the 
heat of 4 summers; his name a by-word in the province ; his vener- 
able father, aged 78, dying and the coffin remaining unnailed till the 
only son could perform this rite ; the wife dead and buried ; the family 
reduced to penury. 

In 1874, we purchased a lot in the lower part of the city, near 
the Confucian temple. The prisoner was one of the middle-men. 
Afterwards two adjacent lots were obtained. At the Autumnal sacri- 
fice the Jiterati declared that if the “foreign devils” built on the 
Dragon’s head, it would spoil the Fung-shui, and none of them could 
ever rise to be a Chwang-yuen. Three parties were indicted, of whom 
the prisoner, Chén-yin-fu was one. We agreed to swap the lot for 
the large tea-shop property opposite our former chapel and the ex- 
change was effected. A chapel was soon after erected in native,style. 
Chén-yin-fu and a man named Wong, who leased to us, were imprisoned. 
The latter after six months was released because of sickness and has 
since died. There were 20 or 30 men engaged in these transactions with 
us, but Chinese law is to catch one man and make him responsible for 
all. For six months these arrests were the topic of tea-shop gossip, 
and when we were on the streets selling books, questions were daily 
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put to us. On itinerant trips in distant parts of the province, men 

have asked me if the “law-suit was ended” 2? The country people 

thought he was in jail for joining the church. 

Once with a friend I went to sce the District Magistrate; the 
result was the Mandarin summoncd the prisoner, a runner took him 
by the queue, put his head on his knee, and beat him on the face with 
a leather strap. Application was mi is to Viee-Consul, Bradford. 
He replie d to the effect, “The party is imprisoned for alienating pro- 
perty into the hands of foreigners ; i is a Chinese case and entirely 
without my seope.” Consul-General Myers afterwards wrote to the 
Viceroy about the matter, but received no re ply. In 1877, the case 
was carried to TP kin, and Mr. Seward has showed a very kindly 
interest in it. Ile directed the Vice-Consul to take up the case, but 
the latter declined on a technicality. When the Secretary of Legation 
went to Nankin, the Minister requested him to bring it before the 
Viceroy. Afterwards he directed me according to Art. XXXVIII. 
US. Tre aty to write to the Viceroy myself and let it be forwarded offie- 
ially by the Consulate-General. Some months afterwards Consul 
Wells pressed the Viceroy for a reply. Mr. Wells declined to take 
the case as it had been carried to a higher court, the Legation, and 
therefore the lower court had no juvisdiction. Every change in the 
Amlerican Consulate re quire dl that the history of the case be written 
at length. I ratl.er comp'ained to General Stahel that the Consulate 
had never afforded us real aid. Tle replied that ‘he had examined 
into the case, and found a great deal on the records, and it seemed 
much had been done.’ We obtained for me a Ik tter of introduction to 
the Prefect of Soochow, and from the heat of July, to the snows of 
January, I visited and wrote to this official. 

We gave up the deed ot lea se am nd the Distriet Magistrate issued 
a stamped deed pli acing the property in our hands till the sum of 
$2300 is paid. \ or four years they have tried to raise that amount 
and failed. Also were the prope rty to revert to a Chinese, the chapel 
must be pulled down and stores ereeted, so it is equivalent to a deed 
of sale. The people look on the chapel as a very good institution. 
There is no doubt that the Mandarins intended to let the man die in 
prison as a public example and his deliverance is counted a special 
mercy, for had he died there a stain would have rested upon our 
Mission, for though the cause was the hatred of the officials, yet we 
were the oceasion of his imprisoment. Tle was kept in the outer 
prison and had “ favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison,” who 
allowed him a per cent on the “squeezes”’ on new prisoners. 

The Viceroy, Pre x0 and District Magistrate have all stated that 
it is according to the tre: y (and we may accept their interpretation 
of it) for Missionaries fo oe Chapels in the interior, proeided they 
bring the rental D ipers to the Yamen and have thems tamped. ie t‘ang 
is used not in it specific sense as chapel but in its generic sense.ot 
institution or CANE HE Tt seems that we ought to be satisfied 
with these privileges from which the merchant is debarred. 

When [ came out every one told me that it was impossible to spend 

the summer in a Chinese house, and it took several years to learn that 
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not a fact. If the house is a large one, open to the East and South, 
with a plot of ground attached, and $300 expended in putting up 
doors and windows, you may have the sunshine in winter and the 
breeze in summer, and with mat-sheds over the courts a lower 
temperature than in a foreign house, not only securing comfort, but 
having all pleasing to the eye. 

As the rental papers of our Mission Houses are stamped and as 
no landlord can remove a tenant as long as he pays the rent, we 
hold them nearly as securely as if the property was owned. I have a 
nice chapel, but my brethren have just as good ones, put up according 
to their directions by natives and rented to them at low rates. Had 
we pursued this policy we would have avoided bringing evil upon 
men, in the midst of which we could not help them. Do our Mission 
Boards know that property is not held in the interior by any legal 
tenure ? 

We all feel that we were providentially hindered from building 
dwellings on the first lot we bought, as it would have proved a 
malarial depot. What is to be done with a foreign house in an inland 
city, if the location is unhealthy ? Its value is only the worth of the 
materials, less the expense of pulling them down. One of our 
brethren at another station has applied for funds to rent a native 
house as his family have suffered in health at the place in which he 
lives. 

At my own house, I have a chapel in front, quarters for a Boys’ 
Boarding School, and behind these a commodious dwelling (all up 
stairs) at $12. rent per mensem. The landlord puts on the repairs, 
which on a foreign house and wall run from $50. to $75 annually, 
and several hundred dollars when the premises undergo “thorough 
repairs.” Sometimes there are mistakes im the erection of the house, 
for every preacher is not an architect. 

When we expected to build we were going to put up a house 
with native exterior, for a foreign house in a Chinese city looks like 
the palatial mansion of some retired merchant near a quiet rural 
village, hardly suitable for a representative of Him “who had not 
where to lay his head.” Searcely a part of that kingdom “ which 
cometh not with observation.”” In a foreign port, it would be a 
species of asceticism to live in a native house, especially where 
property can be bought and sold, and has its market value. As our 


houses have no stone gate-ways, with bolts and bars it is convenient 
that the doors “ shall not be shut at all by day.”? We have, as the 
Chinese Say, * eaten bitterng SS. si id Experience is a dear school,” 
and if any brother wishes to quote the rest of this proverb, I for one 


ean take no offense. 


Most Sincerely, 
IHaurpen C. Du Bose. 


Soocnow, Sept. 8., 1879. 
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Missionary Betws. 


Brits, Marriages & Deaths. 


BIRTHS. | 
Ar Tientsin, August 28th, the wife of | 
tev. I. Pierson, A.B.C.F.M., Pao- | 
ting-foo, of a daughter. 


At Peking, on the 8rd September, 
the wife of Rev. S. Evans Meech, 
London Mission, of a daughter. 


Ar Tientsin, Sept. 13th, the wife of Dr. 
Stenhouse, English Methodist New 
Connexion Mission, of a daughter. 


At Shanghai, Sept. 30th, the wife of 
Rev. W. 58. Holt, Am. Presbyterian 
Mission, of a son. 

Ar Shanghai, Oct. 8th, the wife of 
Rev. C. Leaman, Am. Presbyterian 
Mission, North, Hangchow, of a 
daughter. 


At Chefoo, Oct. 26th, the wife of Rev. | 


H.Corbett, Am. Presbyterian Mission, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


At Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A., April 
2nd, Rev. Henry D. Porter, M.D., of 
the A.B.C.F.M., Mission, Tientsin, 


| to join the a.B.c.¥.M. in North China; 


to Miss Elizabeth C. Chapin, daughter | 


of President A. L. Chapin, of Beloit 
College. 

At Shanghai, in the Trinity Cathedral, 
on Sept. 8th, by the Very Rev. Dean 


3utcher, Mr. Wiils, to Miss Mitchell, | 


all of the China Inland Mission, 
Hangchow. 


At Shanghai, on Sept. 15th, at Trinity 
Cathedral, by the Very Rev. C. H. 
Butcher, D.D., assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Deane, Mr. Geo. Nicoll, Chingkiang, 
to Mary Ann Howland, Chingkiang; 


to Miss Fanny Rosier, Chingkiang, 
all of the China Inland Mission. 


| ‘ eae . 
| to Rev. G. F. Fitch, Soochow. 


lso, Mr. G. W. Claike, Chineki | visit from Mr. Jones of Ching-chow. 
also, Mr. G. W. Claike, Chingkiang, | 







































At Ningpo, Oct. 22nd, by Rev. J. 
Butler, Rev. W. J. McKee, to Miss 
A. P. Ketchum, all of the Am. 
Presbyterian Mission, Ningpo. 

DEATHS. 

At Tai-wan-foo, Formosa, suddenly, 
September 29th, Rev. Hugh Ritchie, 
of the English Presbyterian Mission, 
aged 39 years. 

At Ningpo, Oct. 5th, 1879, Rt. Rev. 
Wi. A. Russell, D.D., Bishop of the 
C.M.S. North-China. 

SS 
ArrivaLts.— At Canton, Per s.s. 
‘Gaelic,” on September 24th, Mrs. 
and Miss Kerr, American P.B.F. 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, on October 16th, 

Rev. H. D. Porter, M.D., and 

wife, and Misses Clapp and Whitney 


B. C. Atterbury, Esq., M.D., to join 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Peking, Rev. & Mrs. Reed and 
Miss Rankin to join the aM. M.E. 


Mission, South, at Shanghai. 


Ture are a few extra copies of the 
minutes of the last Synod of China, 
held in Hangchow, May, 1878. 
Persons desiring the same can be 
accomodated (gratis) by applying 


x 


Tuna-cHow.— ‘We have just had a 


Your readers will be interested in 
the fact, that the baptized Christ- 
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jans in that region, now number | 
140, churches 2), learners about 
1,000. 

*  * 

* 
Cueroo.—During a recent jour- 
ney the it my 
to rejoice with Rev. 
Mr. Ching, of the English Baptist | 


in interior was 


privilege 


Church, who within ten days bap- | 
tized one hundred and thirty con- | 
verts, in the C‘hing-chow-foo district | 
where the Rey. T. Richard labored | 
so efficiently in distributing famine 


relief. Of this number sixty five | 


+ : | 
were women. None were received | 


who had not met regularly for wor- 
ship and the study of the Scriptures 
and strictly observed the Sabbath 


for more than a year. There are | 
still several hundred hopeful en- 
quirers, who meet in little bands 
the Sabbath at twenty four 


different towns and villages. 


on 


The conviction seems to be taking 
hold of multitudes that the Christian 
religion is from Heaven and must 
soon take the place of idol worship. 

In one district which I visited, I 
was told that a head priest and the 


manager of a temple had long 
the from 


They finally appealed to the 


contended about income 


lands. 
Magistrate, who decided that the 
priest should no longer control the 
income, and if he could not content 
himself in serving in the temple 
building, he could return to his 
The God 
in Heaven was declared to be the 
only true God and the Managers 


instructed to allow no more money | 
to be spent on the idols, but in fu- 


home in a distant city. 
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ture, use the income in establishing 
and supporting a school and other 


d 
benevolent objects. 


There is everywhere a_ kindly 
feeling manifested, which is in strik- 
ing contrast with the indifference 
and often opposition of former years. 


| This spirit manifests itself in many 


ways. Men are now willing to go 


out of their way to point out the 


| roud in places, dangerous from the 


excessive rains. If darkness comes 
on before reaching a stopping place, 
men are willing to take their lan- 
terns and act as guides without 
compensation. H. Corser. 
* % 

* 


‘* A SOMEWHAT INTERESTING INCIDENT 


| happened on one occasion,” says a 


Presbyterian Missionary of Jeypore, 


| ‘“‘ which illustrates very well the 


conflicting opinions current regard- 
ing us. A native gentleman was 
rating us very soundly, declaring 
that by the spread of our religion 
the old order of things was gradually 
disappearing, and that if this went 
on there was nothing but ruin in 
prospect for the Hindoo religion. A 
native friend standing by at once 
took up the cudgels on our behalf, 
and refuted him thus—‘ Nay, my 
brother, do not say so, you are not 
well acquainted with this religion, 
instead of ruining men it makes 
them better. Those who adopt it 
become holy, love God, and do no 
After this, 
it was quite unnecessary for me to 


ill to their neighbours.’ 


say a single world, for our censor, 
if at least 
silenced.” 


not convinced, was 





SE lected. 
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Ditors Corner, 


All articles or correspondence intended for insertion in the Recorder 
from ports north of Foochow, should be addressed to the ‘* Editor of the 
Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. ; 

Correspondents residing at ports south of Foochow, may address their 
communications to Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Foochow. 


All communications. on business 


matters 


should be addressed to the 


‘“‘Publisher of the Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai.” 
The editor assumes no responsibility for the opinions or sentiments 


expressed by correspondents. 


All articles must be accompanied by the name of the writer, which will be 
published in connection with them, unless the writer expressly directs otherwise. 


Wantrep.—Chinese Recorder, Vol. 
J., Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 12, for which 


30 cents each, or any other reason- 


able yrice will be paid. Addicss 
H. T. Whitney, M.D., Foochow. 


* * 
x 

With this number, the connexion 

of the present Editor with the 


Recorder ceases, as he expects to | 


leave for America, with his family, 
furlough, about the Ist of 
Our thanks are due to 


on 
December. 
the friends who gave us kindly wel- 
come to the of the 
Editorial Chair; and to those who 
have sustained the interest of the 


reoccu pancy 


interest and more general discu:- 


| sion of vital questions, its interest 


paper by their valuable contribu- | 


tions. We cannot but feel gratified 


claim 


at the continued interest shown in | 


the periodical which we had the 


honor of seiting afloat at Foochow, | 


1869, and 
nearly 


which has so 
the 
We 


capable of being made still more 


in now 
reached close of its 


elventh volume. 


useful to all classes of its supporters; 


believe it is | 


and we hope that by more frequent | 


contributions on topics of current, 


will be greatly enhanced in future 


We bespeak for 


cessor; whose name 


n 
numbers. our suc- 
may possibly 
be given by the publisher in this 
number a 
support. 


generous and hearty 

* # 

THe Wu-shih-shan case has been 
settled by the leasing of the Telc- 
graph premises to the Church Mission 
for twenty years at $250 per annum 
—the Mission to give up the Wu- 
shih-shan property, on the 31st of 
March next. 
had been offered $1,000 per annum 
They 


between 


The native authorities 


for the telegraph property. 
that 
that amount and $350, amounting 


the difference 
in 20 years to $13,000, should be 
counted as compensation for the 
This 


seemed to be the best compromise 


buildings on Wu-shih-shan. 


possible ; and the Mission deemed 
it better to accept it than to appeal 
the case, and prolong the agitation 
and the discontented feeling already 


existing. 
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THe late successful treatment of | 


the wife of the Great Viceroy, Li 


Hung Chang, by foreign physicans, 


including a month’s residence, with- 


| 
in the vice-regal quarters, of a lady | 


the 


subsequent opening of a dispensary 


physician from Peking, and 
under the auspices of the Viceroy, 
in which many eminent personages 


have already been treated by foreign 
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| the 


physicians, are events of great signi- | 


ficance. They cannot fail to give 


a great impetus to the work of 
Medical all the 


Missions over 


Empire ; and the inflnence of the | 


- 4 : 
Viceroy’s example must certainly 
the 


classes within his jurisdiction. 


tell powerfully upon higher 
were glad to see a letter on this 
subject from W. N. Pethick, Esq., 
the U.S. Vice-Consul at Tientsin, 
in the North-China Herald, whose 
influence with the Viceroy has no 
doubt had 
progress made by that hi-h official 


in other matters, as well as in this. 


much to do with 


It may not be possible to get help | 


for a Hospital at Tientsin, from the 


Relief Fund, but we hope that there | 


will be no lack of such means as | 


are needed to push in and fully 


We | 


the 


393 


field 


Christian workers and to Western 


occupy the thus opened to 


Science. 


* * 
* 


the 


Church of England, but the whole 


Nor only the Missions of 
Christian Church in China, mourns 
loss of Rt. Rev. William A. 
Russell, of North-China. 


A faithful and zealous Missionary, 


Bishop 


unpretending, devout, consecrated to 
his work, with him elevation to the 
episcopacy only meant harder work 
and more of it. His labors have 
been unceasing, and have all been 
performed in the spirit of love. 
Now that he is no more, many will 


His 


memory is a precious legacy to the 
) ) 


rise up to call him blessed. 


Christianity of China. 


* 
¥* 


WE cease to specially notice the 
‘Gospel in China,” the “ Friend of 
China,” and other such publications 


—not because of any lack of interest 


in them, but because there are too 
many such periodicals to allow of 
noticing all, and it seems invidious 
to select particular ones for notice. 
We wish them all God-speed in their 


good work. 
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Motices of Recent Publications. 


The Patriarchal Dynasties from Adam to Abraham, shown to cover 10,500 


years, and the highest human life only 187. 


D.D., of Tung-chow, China. 

We have read this work with great 
interest, but without becoming at 
all satisfied of the correctness of its 
theories. That there are chronlog- 
ical and other difficulties connected 
with the genealogical records of the 
patriarchs, as commonly understood, 


we do not deny. That Dr. Crawford’s 


solution of them is satisfactory, | 


does not appear. His first pro- 
position is, that ‘the antediluvian 
patriarchs did not live, as individuat 
men, to the marvelous age of over 
eight and nine hundred years; but, 
on an average, only one hundred 
and twenty; and the post-diluvians 
one hundred and twenty-eight.” 
To make this appear, the author 
gives us a novel interpretation of 
the record—e.g., ‘‘ And Adam lived 
130 years, and begat a son in his 
own likeness, after his image; 


And 
the days of Adam after he begat 


and called his name Seth: 


Seth were 800 years; and he begat 
sons and danghters: and all the 
days that Adam lived were 930 
years ; and he died.” 

This according to the author, 
means: “and Adam lived 130 years, 
and appointed Seth to be his spirit- 


By Rev. T. P. Crawford, 


Richmond, Va.; Josiah Ryland Ho. 1877. 


Dr. Crawford does not so for- 
the but the first 
paragraph on page 88 necessitates 
of the text. 
The various brief records are there- 
fore records of individual life, the 
length of individual life 
indicated the first sentence, 
which has been supposed to refer to 
the age of the person at the time of 
the birth of first This 
theory seems to us to involve us in 


mulate words ; 


this understanding 


being 


in 


his son. 


a great deal more trouble than that 
from which it proposes to relieve us. 
Mr. that the 
phrase, ‘ Adam lived 130 years, and 


Crawford claims 


begat a a son” is contrary to usage, 


and withont any analogy. But 
how about saying of a dynasty, 
“and all the days of the Adam 


dynasty were 930 years, and it died?” 
Mr. C. 
difficulty on pp. 86-7; but surely 
Amalek 


affords 


makes very light of this 


Balaam’s prophecy that 


‘ 


should ‘‘ perish for ever,” 


| very slight analogy for speaking of 


al successor; and the dynasty of | 


Adam continued 800 years after the | 


appointment of Seth ; and the whole | 
length of the dynasty of Adam was | 


930 years, and it ceased.” 


| a dynasty as dying! 


! 


The theory, moreover, requires us 
to believe that the dynasty of Seth 
did not begin until long after Seth 
was dead; nor in fact until after 
Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel and Jared 
dead. What would be the 
precise object of each patriarch in 
thus appointing a spiritual successor 


were 
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whose dynasty was not to commence | the general teachings of the Bible, 
until hundreds of years after he | with history, geology, archaeology, 
was dead, we confess, we do not | ethnology, philology, tradition and 
comprehend. Our author says, | mythology. There is much in this 
“ Perhaps it might be said he was | portion of the volume that is ingen- 
130 years old, when he begat a son; | ious, much that is interesting, much 
but it cannot be said he lived 130 | that is forcibly put; but until one 
years and begat a son, either in | accepts the first proposition, he will 
Hebrew or in any other language, | not be ready to give his adhesion 
living or dead, as far as I am able | to the second. Our brother argues 
to judge.” Why not? It appears | with his usual courage, born of 
to have been so said, and so under- | conviction of the truth of his 
stood, for centuries, by men such | theories; and we have sucha hearty 
as Josephus, and others; and it | admiration for him that we would 
certainly does not look like an im- | be eladly convinced by him. But, 
possible expression. | as indicated above, we have not as 
Our author’s second proposition yet reached that state. 
is that “the two tables of Genesis We recommend all to get and 
present a regular succession of | read the book. They will find it 
nineteen houses, dynasties, 0, | original and entertaining, and pos- 
governments, covering aterm of at | sibly more convincing than it has 
least ten thousand five hundred | been to us. Messrs. Lane, Crawford 


’ 


vears.” This he endeavours to show | & Co., of Shanghai, have some 


to be in harmony with reason, with | copies at $1.14, including postage. 


The China Review. Vol. VIII. No. I. July-August, 1879. 
The new articles in this number , quite explosive of the alleged dis- 


are “Translations from the Lii-li, or , covery of Chinese inscriptions on one 
General Code of Laws,” by Mr. | of the vases exhumed from the ruins 
Jamieson; “New Cantonese Words;” of ancient Troy, by Dr. Schliemann. 
Nestorians at Canton,” by Mr. The Chinese Ambassador at the 
Phillips; and ‘‘ Korean Pronuncia- Court of Berlin has given the 
tion of Chinese.” Mr. Jemieson’s | weight of his authority to the claim 
contribution is the first of a series that the inscription is Chinese ; 
that promises to be exceedingly use- notwithstanding which, the truth 
ful. Among the ‘Notes,’ is one! does not seem to be in that 


from Dr. Bushell whi h seems to be | direction. 


On Some Translations and Mistranslations in Dr. Williams’ Syllabie Dic- 


tionary of the Chinese Language. 


If Mr. Hutchinson, during his} H. A. Giles, he will now at. least 


— 


well earned furlough at home, has| have the satisfaction of knowing 
been at all disconcerted by reason of | that he has good company in his 
the criticisms passed upon his trans- | trial; for the same inveterate critic 


lations in these columns by Mr. | does not hesitate to attack the great 
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lexicographer, and point out his 
mistakes to the public. We have not 
time to give’a thorough examination 
to Mr. Giles, pamphlet ; but we are 
bound to say that so far as we have 
been able to examine his criticisms, 
they seem to us to be well taken, and 
the Dictionary to be at fault in most 
of the instances given. Still, let it 
Dr. Williams’ 


Dictionary is a very large work, and 


be remembered that 


that the discovery of three or four 
First Annual Mecting of the Chinese Re 
hai, May, 1879. 
We 


account of the first 


have here an _ interesting 
annual meeting 
of the Society held at 
May last. 


native speakers are of special interest 


Shanghai in 


The addresses of several 


from their marked ability, and their 
The 
Society had received in five months 


$284.54. 


adaptation to the occasion. 


There were 25 subsenibers, 
13 annual members, and three life 
A FY. 

This is an excellent tract, by the 
Griffith It 
prepared the 


te 
el ae 
Hankow. 
of 


missionary body there for the special 


Rey. John, 


vas by request 


benefit of the multitudinous students 
attending the triennial literary ex- 
amination. Its style is therefore 


adapted to scholarly minds. Ten 
thousand copies of it have been 


printed. 


It sets forth concisely and 


forcibly the origin of 


SF PY A hit. 


This is a 


things, the 


translation into Man- 
darin Colloquial or“ Parley the 
Porter.” It is an interesting fact 
that this translation is the work of 


| obtained 


““Mary,” a Chinese girl who for a} 


long time was nurse to the children 


RECENT 
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hundred errors of greater or less 
importance leaves the bulk of the 
still We admit 


that a Dictionary ought to be perfect, 


work unattacked. 
but still it is necessary, up to date, 
to make very considerable allowances 


the under 


difficulties 
of in 
China find themselves ; and it is just 


for many 


which authors such works 


possible that the critic, should he 
turn dictionary maker, would find 
himself equally open to attack. 


ligious Tract Society, held in Shang- 


members. It purposes to work in 


harmony with the great Home 
Societies, and has already been 


promised a grant of £100 from the 
London Tract 


Dr. Farnham is the moving spirit 


Religious Society. 
of this Society, and although he has 
many irons in the fire, he seems to 
keep them all hot, and make them 
serve a good purpose. 


character and attributes of God, His 
unity, the Saviour and the scheme 
of redemption, the Bible and its 
the followed 


converts, the things forbidden 


teachings, rules by 
to 
them, and the happiuess of believers ; 
and gives a powerful exhortation to 
repentance. It seems to us just the 
tract that oueht to be distributed at 
all the examinations throughout the 


Hmpire. 


of Rey. J. B. Hartwell. It is believed 
to be the first translation made by 
a Chinese Woman. Copies can be 
of R. H. Graves, 


M.D., Canton, for $1 per 100. 


Rev. 
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This is a “ Preacher’s Assistant,” | gical Seminaries, and among native 
prepared and issued by Rev. R. H.| preachers. It is used with great 
Graves, M.D., of Canton. Most of | satisfaction by many students and 
it was published two years ago in 





preachers at Foochow. The price 
Dr. Allen’s “Globe Magazine.” Dr.|is 4 candareens per copy. Appli- 
Graves has since added a chapter | cations for the same can be made to 
on Prophecy. It is a very excellent | the author. 

homiletical work for use in Theolo- 


Wh 2 Jit 3. ow Secs 

A translation by Rev. J. W. | logical students everywhere. We 
Lambuth, of Shanghai, of the First | understand that Mr. Lambuth will 
Part of Ralston’s Divinity, a very soon issue the Second Part, which 
excellent Theological work. We| with this will constitute quite a 
commend it for use among Theo- | complete body of divinity. 





J BF ERR Christ Jesus the Light and Life of the World. By Alexander 
Williamson, LL.D. 
| 


Tus is a very claborate work, in | perfect example, his atonement, the 
three books. Book I. is introductory, | plan of salvation, the effects of 
showing Christ to be superior to his | Christianity upon individuals and 
surroundings, showing peculiarities | upon the race, the proof of the 
in his character, proving him to be | divine origin of Christianity from 
more than man; taking up theapriori | its rise, its triumphs during the 
evidence in favor of a Divine Savior, | first three centuries, and its present 
and qualifications indispensable in | position, and that Christ is to come 
such a Savior that are foand in | 
Christ, the testimony of John the These points are all elaborated 
Baptist, Christ’s conflict with the | with ability, and the book is a most 


again. 





diabolic powers, the gradual charac- | creditable production. It ought to 
ter of revelation, and Christ’s as- | have a wide circulation among in- 
sumption of the prerogatives of | telligent natives, and seems adapted 
God. Book u. deals with the|to lead such to true views of the 
Miracles of Christ, devoting especial | God-man. We expected a review 
attention to the great miracle of | from a competent hand, which we 
of own resurrection. Book 11.| have not received and at this late 
shows what Christ reveals concern- | hour,we can give it only this passing 
ing God, how he settles questions notice, and wish it God-speed. 

that have been long disputed, his ! 


Se HE TK B. 

The above is the title of an high order notwithstanding the 
Arithmetic in Chinese by the Rev, | unattractiveness of its style and 
C. W. Mateer, of Shantung ; a work | form. 
which possesses real merits of a | Thestyle is alow kind of Mandarin 
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which has little in common with the | 
. » e | 
elegant conciseness of the literary | 


language. 
out of place, when he meets it in 


It strikes one oddly as | 


the first line of the preface; and it | 


does not grow in favour 


reader finds himself at every step en- 


as the | 


| given to the ‘four ground rules,’ 


cumbered by needless redundancies. | 


The author, of course, intended, 
by presenting the subject in the 
style of every day colloquial, to 
alleviate the toil of the teacher ; but 


| both 


| second treats 


| of proportion 


he gains so little in this regard, | 


that it is not worth while to offend 
the taste of the educated clssses. I 
would enter the same caveat against 
the use of the mandarin colloquial 
other books, 


geographies, 


in school 


grammars, histories, 
&e. This is not the place to discuss 
the claims of the mandarin; and I 


Mateer’s book is worthy to appear in 


| 
| concludes with 


[Sept.-Oct. 


It is clear in arrangement, replete 
with practical exercises and exten- 
It 


contains 344 double (= 688) pages 


sive in its range of subjects. 


octuvo; for convenience bound in 


three volumes. The first volume is 


’ 
with exercises 
-The 
pretty fully of frac- 
and 


copious practical 


abstract and concrete. 
and 
The 


third sets for the the principles of 


tions, vulgar decimal ; 


and interest. 
insurance, taxation and partnership ; 
explains the extraction or roots, and 
treatise on 


a men- 


| suration, and the solutiou of ques- 
such as | 


tions that belong properly to the 
domain of algebra. 


This outline is perhaps sufficient 


| to give an idea of the scope of the 
will only add on this point, that Mr. | 


a more genteel drexs, and be intro- 


duced to ,the best society in the 
land. 

The use of the’ Arabic numerals, 
instead of the native Chinese, is 
another offense to the taste of China: 
for which the 
apology in their 


author finds an 
superior clearness 
and simplicity. .lor my own part, 
however, | should have preferred to 
use them restricted to a few specimen 


exercises, the native characters being 


work, which is neither abstrusely 
theoretical, nor 


Like 


mines 


yet a superficial 
those 


of 
Cornwall, it follows the dip of the 


compend. some of 


famous on the coast 
strata, and descends by insensible 
eradations, until the student finds 


himself before he is aware, under 


‘the depths of the sca. In treatment 


simple enough for the tyro, it meets 


in the fulness of its subject-matter, 


| the wants of men of matured minds; 


permittedfto maintain their ground | 


for the sake of uniformity in ap- 
pearance, as well as to concilitate 
the favour of native students. 
Passing by these superficial de- 
fects, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the work under review, marks 


is not too much to affirm 


to 
mathematical study, Mr. Mateers’s 


it 
that as 


and 
the initial stages of 


Arithemetic places the youth of 
China, on a footing with those of 
our occidental schools. The writer 


intends to introduce it into all the 


classes under Jiis care, and would 


| recommend it to all who have the 


a real advance in its line, snd may 


mony respects be te! n as 


a 


charge of Chinese schools, whether 
for girls or boys, elementary or 


standard for the projected series of | advanced. 


school books. 


W.A. P. Martiy. 








